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For the first time a way has been found to put into a 
locomotive the same kind of power that sends big 
battleships forward —turbine drive! 


Developed by Pennsylvania Railroad research in 
conjunction with engineering staffs of Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation and the Baldwin Locomotive Work 
this new kind of locomotive power adds extra 

smoothness in fast runs—and many other notable advantayes, 


No bigger than your electric refrigerator, the steam turbine 
itself can produce power to pull the heaviest loads 

Oo N THE TA B L E Hy at high speeds. And the engineman controls the whole 
operation with a single small lever which works 


like a gear-shift on an automobile! 


One of the most important changes in the power principh: 


of the steam locomotive in over 100 years, the 
turbine drive engine gives promise of a great future 
in the field of train transportation. 
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Drive Out Nazis 
Says Eisenhower 


For the past few weeks, American 
newspaper reporters in Germany 
have been sending shocking stories 
back to their newspapers. 

These stostes described how’ the 
Americans were governing the UL S. 
zone of occupation in Germany. 
(France, Britain, and Russia also oc- 
cupy and govern zones in Germany. ) 

The stories shocked Americans, 
because they showed that we were 
failing to drive the Nazis out of 
power in Germany. 

Newspaper men reported that in 
one district in the U. S. occupation 
zone, 53 out of 56 Nazi mayors had 
been allowed to remain in office. 

Another report told how American 
officers of the Allied Military Gov- 
ernment were preventing anti-Nazi 
Germans from meeting. German anti- 
Nazi organizations were broken up, 
the report went on, and warned not 
to meet again? At the same time, said 
the reports, German Nazis were 
openly boasting that in five years 
they would again control Germany! 


REPORTS TRUE 


Investigation showed that these 
newspaper reports were true. The 
most disgraceful situation of all was 
in Bavaria, Germany —a province in 
the American zone. 

In Bavaria, the Allied Military 
Government had appointed Fried- 
rich Schaeffer as Prime Minister of 
Bavaria.. American newspapermen 
investigated Schaeffer's background. 
They found that he was an enemy of 
democracy and a Nazi sympathizer. 
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American newspapermen went to 
General George S. Patton, and told 
him their suspicions about Schaeffer. 
General Patton was in charge of the 
military government of Bavaria. 

Genéral Patton shrugged off the 
accusations about Schaeffer. He said 
that there was too much fuss about 
which Germans were Nazis and 
which Germans were not. 

“This Nazi thing,” said General 
Patton, “is just like a Democrat and 
Republican fight.” 

General Patton also stated that he 
did not see the necessity for denazi- 
fying* Germany. He said, “We must 
put up with the Nazis until we have 
restored sufficient order to Bavaria.” 

As to Prime Minister Schaeffer, 
General Patton said, “Schaeffer can 
run Bavaria any way he sees fit.” 

Soon afterwards, General Patton 
was summoned by General Eisen- 
hower, Supreme Commander of the 
American zone of occupation, to give 
an accounting of what was happen- 
ing in Bavaria. 


PATTON REMOVED 


On October 2, General Eisenhow- 
ers headquarters. announced that 
General Patton had been removed 
from his post as military governor of 
Bavaria. General Patton was also 
transferred from his post as com- 
mander of the U. S. Third Army to a 
new post as commander of the U. S. 
Fifteenth Army. 

Lieutenant General Lucian K. 
Truscott, Jr., has been named to re- 
place General Patton. 

Friedrich Schaeffer is no longer 
Prime Minister of Bavaria. He has 
been replaced by Dr. Wilhelm Hog- 
ner, an outspoken anti-Nazi. 


* Means word is defined on p. 22. 
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Happy Birtuvay! 


The editors of Junior Scholastic join the schools of Amer- 
ica this week in congratulating our “big brother,” Senior 
Scholastic on becoming 25 years old on Oct, 22. Read the 
interview on page 10 with Mr. M. R. Robinson founder 
and publisher of Scholastic Magazines. 
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"Big 5° Ministers 
Fail in Conference 


The democratic peoples of the 
world were disappointed in the 
meeting of the “Big 5” Foreign Min- 
isters (see Junior Scholastic, Oct. 15, 
p. 2). 

The Council of Foreign Ministers 
was unable to reach a single impor- 
tant decision. 

What chiefly disappointed people 
was that the Foreign Ministers ended 
their first session in a mood of defeat. 

There was one exception — our 
own representative, Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes. He said: 
“There is good reason to believe that 
with continued patience and under- 
standing on all sides, an agreement 
can be reached.” 

He said this after the Conference 
had adjourned. 

Why couldn’t the Foreign Minis- 
ters come to any agreement? Four 
of them were in agreement on most 
points. But Foreign Commissar Molo- 
tov, of Russia, did not agree with the 
majority. It was necessary for all five 
to agree before a decision could be 
reached. 

Molotov’s biggest objection was to 
having China and France take part 
in all the discussions. 

He claimed that the United States 
and Great Britain were violating the 
Potsdam Declaration by insisting 
that France and China take part in 
discussions about all boundaries. 

But Secretary Byrnes and Foreign 
Secretary Bevin, of Great Britain, 
say that the Potsdam Declaration 
clearly states that all the “Big 5” 
should take part in the discussions. 
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2. In 1921 the Washington Conference was held. U. S., Brit- 
ain, Japan agreed to a 5-5-3 naval ratio. (Above, Jap dele- 
gation with U. S. Secretary of State Hughes.) 


A Time 


T WAS the best of times, it was the worst of times, it 

was the age of wisdom, it was the age of foolishness, 
it was the epoch of belief, it was the epoch of incred- 
"eae 

1. This is the house that President Wilson built — the This passage from Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities might have 

League of Nations building in Geneva, Switzerland. been written about the America of the last twenty-fiveyears., 

But the United States did not follow Wilson's leadership. It was the period in which America discovered her place in 
the world. There were four stages. 

First, the period of disillusionment. World War I was 
fought to make the world safe for democracy. We won the 
war, but lost the peace. America withdrew from the world. 
We did not sign the Versailles Treaty and did not join the 
League of Nations. 

Then came Stage II, the years of hesitation. It was not 
easy for America to isolate herself from the world. In May, 
1927, Lindbergh flew non-stop from New York to Paris. 
Europe became as close to America as Cuba was at the turn 
of the century. At home, we were prosperous. But Europe 
was not. With Europe in poor condition, America’s prosperity 
was not safe. 

We could not let the world alone. The world would 
not let us alone. Then came the third stage — the era of half- 
hearted cooperation. Unofficially, we had our observers at 
the League of Nations and at disarmament conferences. 

3. In 1923, the last Yank troops were withdrawn from The depression (1929-1939) was another factor that 
Germany. Here are the Gis of that day homeward bound us tighter to the rest of the world. We made it easier 
bound, some accompaniea by their German wives. for other nations to trade with us. We adopted the Good 
Neighbor Policy toward Latin America. We proclaimed the 
Stimson Doctrine — non-recognition of territories seized by 
US TRADE LS force — aimed at Japan’s invasion of Manchuria. Unwillingly, 
Hi we were getting more and more involved in the world’s 

affairs. 
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Yet, we continued to hope that we could steer clear of 
the problems in Europe and Asia We neseed the Mevteolity 
Resolution and stuck to it — despite. the rise of Nazism in 
Germany. 





In less than two years, the war broke out. We again pro- 
claimed our neutrality. But it was not real. Our hearts were 
with the Allies. We sent them food and military supplies. 

Then came the sneak attack on Pearl Harbor on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, which ushered in the fourth stage — the years 
of action. 

+e Following is a newsreel of that quarter of a century — 
Gute, ce tte The Time.of Conflict —in which America rose to a new 
4. The question that troubled us — war debts or trade? position of power in world affairs. 
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5. A noble try. President Calvin Coolidge, in 1928, signing 
the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact aimed at outlawing war. With 
the President is the author of the plan, Secretary Kellogg. 


of Conflict 














7. 1931. Japanese troops invade Manchuria. Is this the be- 
ginning of World War Il? U. S. promulgates Stimson Doctrine: 
We shall not recognize as legal areas seized by use of force. 








9. 1934. We inaugurate a policy of reciprocal trade. 


10. As war clouds 
thicken, a peace- 
loving nation seeks 
refuge in neutrality. 
(Right: Photo of Neu- 
trality Resolution.) 





8. Hemispheric 
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Brown, Akron Beacon Journal 


unity: The Good Neighbor Policy. 














International 
12._A turning point in American foreign policy, 
President Roosevelt delivering the famous “quaran- 
tine aggressors” speech in Chicago, in Oct. 1937. 




















11. Here is Ii Duce riding high. It’s 1935, 
he has just invaded Ethiopia. The U. S. 
joins in economic sanctions against him. 


Years of 
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13. Spring, 1939, F.D.R. makes last minute appeal to Axis for 


10-year guarantee of peace. (Above Hitler and Ciano on bal- 
cony of German Chancellery after. signing Rome-Berlin pact.) 
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14. Sept. 1940, first anniversary of World War Il. We 
trade 50 destroyers for British bases. (Above, U. S. 
gobs instructing British tars how to use our guns.) 


Rritich Combine 





Press Association 
15. March 1941. We go a step further. 
We offer the Allies planes like this, and 
suppliés, on a lend-lease arrangement. 





16. Roosevelt and Churchill,-at a momentous meeting 
“at seo” in August 1941, issue a joint declaration of aims, 
known as the Atlantic Charter, toword o better world 































Harrts-Ewine 
17. Dec. 7, 1941! The U.S.S. Arizona in 
smoke after Jap attack on Pearl Harbor. 
Germany and Italy join in war against us 





Years of 
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Press Association 
19. Beginning of the end, D-Day, 
June 6, 1944, as viewed by Gls 
from landing barge off Normandy. 





Signal Corps Phot 
18. First meeting of Big Three — Stalin, Churchill, 
Roosevelt — at Teheran, Iran, November 28-Decem- 
ber 1, 1943, charts the road to ultimate victory. 





International 


20. The hope for a brighter future. Secretary of 
State Edward Stettinius addressing the United 
Nations Conference at San Francisco, June 1945. 
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Internationa) Press Association 


21. Atomic bomb dropped 22. At last, the day of days: V-J Day, 
on Hiroshima Aug. 6, 1945. August 14, 1945. Celebrants at Times 


New vistas, progress or havoc? . Square, in New York City. What now? 
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FRENCH 
-INDO- 
CHINA > 


Annamese girls, selling slices of sugar 
cane and pineapple, on street in Saigon. 


FEELING of unrest and revolt is 

stirring the natives of the Orient 
in colonies owned by Great Britain, 
Holland, and France. 

In our recent Theme Article on 
British colonies, we saw in India, 
Burma, Malaya, and the East Indies 
how the native people are reaching 
out for freedom. 

So it is in France’s largest Asiatic 
possession, French Indo-China, which 
we study in this week’s Theme Arti- 
cle; and in the Dutch East Indies, 
which will ‘be the subject of our 
Theme Article next week. 


RENCH INDO-CHINA is the 
ie important of France’s pos- 

sessions in Asia. It is larger than 
the state of Texas, and has almost 
four times as many people. 

Within easy reach of Indo-China’s 
modern cities one may venture into 
vast, trackless jungles, where the 
roar of tigers is heard at night. Indo- 
China’s jungles are thronged with 
wild animals. Elephants crash 
through the underbrush, panthers 
leap to kilk the wild deer, monkeys 
chatter, and two-horned rhinoceroses 
blunder about in search of food. 

French Indo-China is divided into 
five provinces: Annam, Cochin- 
China, Laos, Tonkin, and Cambodia. 

Each of Indo-China’s provinces 
was once an independent kingdom, 
ruled by a native king. . 

Native kings still sit on the thrones” 
of Annam, Laos, Tonkin, and Cam- 
bodia. But these kings have little or 
no power. The real rulers of Indo- 


China are the French officials ap- 
pointed by the government of France, 

Indo-China is a valuable posses- 
sion to the French. It exports huge 
quantities of tin, tungsten, manga- 
nese, rubber, coal, and rice. Next to 
Burma, Indo-China is the greatest 
rice producer in the world. 

Indo - China helps to support 
French industry with these valuable 
exports. Indo-China also imports 
millions of dollars worth of French 
manufactured products each year — 
silk and cotton textiles, metal articles, 
kerosene and automobiles. 


INDO-CHINA’S PEOPLE 


Before the war, Indo-China was 
inhabited by 24,000,000 natives and 
about 40,000 Frenchmen. 

Seventy-five per cent of the natives 
of Indo-China are called Annamese 
(or Annamites). The Annamese, 
who are descendants of the Chinese, 
live mainly in Cochin-China, Tonkin, 
and Annam. 

The Cambodians, in the southwest, 
number about ten per cent of the 
native population. 

The Laotians, who live in the west- 
ern province of Laos, rumber about 
five per cent of the native population 
of Indo-China. 

The remaining ten per cent of 
Indo-China’s native population is 
made up of small, savage tribes 
called Mois, Chams, and Meos, who 
live in the mountainous interior of 
the country. 

The French became interested in 
Indo-China in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. French missionaries went to 


Annam to preach Christianity to the 
natives. The Annamese liked and 
trusted the French missionaries. 

In 1774, the Annamese revolted 
against the king of Annam. He ap- 
pealed to France for help, and French 
armies were sent to his aid. With the 
help of the French, the Annamese 
rebellion was put down. 

From that time on, the French be- 
came more and more powerful in 
Indo-China. One province after an- 
other came under French rule. In 
1898 the entire country was under 
French control. 

Indo-China is ruled by a French 
governor-general, whose~ headquar- 
ters are in Hanoi—the capital of 
Indo-China. 

The people of Indo-China, espe- 
cially the Annamese, have long been 
restless under French rule. Many 
Annamese want Indo-China to be- 
come independent. 

Some Annamese leaders favoring 
an independent Indo-China have 
been imprisoned by the French; 
others have been shot. 

There has always been labor un- 
rest in Indo-China. Wages for Indo- 
Chinese workers are very low — be- 
tween 10 and 30 cents a day. Native 
workers also live in poor houses. 

The Indo-Chinese are bitter about 
these conditions; they ‘are also bit- 
ter because so many of the Indo- 
Chinese people are denied an edu- 
cation. 

The French have set up govern- 
ment schools in Indo-China, and all 
French children attend these schools. 
But fewer than one Indo-Chinese in 











ten are allowed to attend a govern- 
ment school, As a result, nine out of 
every ten Indo-Chinese can neither 
read nor write. 

In 1931, the Annamese paraded in 
the streets of Saigon as a protest 
against these conditions. Ten thou- 
sand French troops and eighteen 
thousand native troops were called 
out to break up the demonstration. 
Fighting resulted, and many Anna- 
mese were killed 

But the desire of the Annamese 
for an independent Indo-China con- 
tinued to grow. 


JAPAN TAKES OVER 


On September 1, 1939, Germany 
invaded Poland and began World 
War IL. 

In May, 1940, the Germans in- 
vaded Holland, Belgium, and France. 

In less than two months, these 
three nations were defeated. France 
surrendered to Germany on June 22, 
1940. 

The armistice between France and 
Germany was signed by two men. 

Adolf Hitler signed for Germany. 
Marshal Philippe Petain signed for 
France. 

The terms of the armistice gave 
Germany nearly two-thirds of France. 
The remaining one-third — called 
“unoccupied France” — was placed 
under the rule of Marshal Petain. 

Petain established his government 
at Vichy, in unoccupied France. He, 
and his Vichyites* obeyed whatever 
orders the Nazis gave them. 

Because of his collaboration* with 
the Germans, Petain recently was 
sentenced by the French to life im- 
prisonment as a traitor. 

Indo-China was placed under the 
rule of the Vichyites after France 
surrendered. But the Nazis told the 
Vichy Frenchmen how to run the 
country. 

For example, the Japanese wanted 
to keep supplies from going to China 
by way of Indo-Chinese railroads. 
They asked Hitler to help them stop 
this movement of war supplies to 
embattled China. 

Hitler ordered the Vichy govern- 
ment to stop Indo-China from help- 
ing China. 

The Vichy government ordered 
the French governor of Indo-China 
to stop sending supplies to China. 





*&Means word is defined on p. 22. 





To make sure that the supplies 
would be stopped, the Vichy govern- 
ment forced the French governor of 
Indo-China, George Catroux, to re- 
sign. In his place, they appointed 
Admiral Jean Decoux, a Vichyite. 

Admiral Decoux, under orders 
from Vichy, cooperated with the 
Japanese. 

He allowed the Japanese to set up 
bases in Tonkin, and to use the port 
of Haiphong. 

He allowed the Japanese navy to 
use the naval base at Camranh Bay. 

Even when the Japanese occupied 
Indo-China in July 1941, Admiral 
Decoux did not order his troops to 
resist them. 

To the people of Indo-China, the 
Japanese proved to be no better mas- 
ters than the French. But in a way 
the Japanese were more clever. 

Before the Japs occupied Indo- 
China, Japanese propaganda prom- 
ised the Indo-Chinese independence. 
The Japanese slogan was “Asia for 
the Asiatics.” The Japs declared that 
they would drive the white race out 
of Indo-China. 

Many Indo-Chinese were in sym- 
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pathy with the Japanese slogan. 
They believed Japan’s promises of 
independence for Indo-China. But 
Japan:did not keep these promises 
until March 1945, when they saw 
sure signs of Allied victory. / 
Then the Japanese gave Indo- 


China her independence. They al- 


lowed the Annamese nationalist 
party to set up their own govern- 
ment. 


REVOLT IN SAIGON 


When World War II ended with 
Japan’s surrender, the British at once 
moved troops. into Indo-China. The 
British commander, Major General 
D. D. Gracey, ordered the Japanese 
to release 1,500 French soldiers from 
internment*. 

On September 23, several hundred 
of these French soldiers surrounded 
the town hall in Saigon, where the 
Annamese nationalists had set. up 
their government. The French sol- 
diers stormed the building and the 
Annamese fled. 

But later the Annamese, armed 
with Japanese guns, set up barri- 

(Please turn to page 26) 














Map of French Indo-China shows the five provinces: Tonkin, Laos, Annam, 
Cambodia, Cochin-China. France has sent more troops to Saigon to re-estab- 
lish French control over Indo-China. The French fleet is on the way. 


Map copyright 1945 The Newspaper l’\ 
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IB was deep in her next day's 

English assignment when she 
heard Miss Wiggins call her name. 
She looked up, and was surprised to 
see Tuck standing beside the teach- 
e1's desk. 

Bib rose and hurried to the front 
of the room. 

“Mr. Slocum wants to see you in 
his office immediately,” Miss Wig- 
gins said.,“He sent Tuck for you. 
You're excused from the remainder 
of study period.” 

Bib could hardly wait until they 
reached the corridor to ask Tuck, 
“What goes?” Then she gasped, “Has 
Pop had an accident? Is Mom ill — ?” 

“Cheerful little earful, aren’t you?” 
Tuck laughed. “What goes is that 
we have an unexpected and impor- 
tant visitor for assembly next period. 
You and I are to interview him, He's 
Mr. M. R. Robinson — a high schoo! 
chum of Mr. Slocum and the pub- 
lisher of Scholastic Magazines.” 

By this time time Bib and Tuck 
were at the door of the principal's 
office and Mr. Slocum motioned for 
them to come in. He introduced them 
to his visitor. 

“Mr. Robinson just dropped in to 
say hello,” Mr. Slocum told Bib, “but 
I've persuaded him to stay for as- 
sembly. He says he’d rather not make 
a speech —” 

Mr. Slocum turned to his guest, 
and said jokingly, “What's happened 
to you, Mose? If I remember cor- 
rectly, you were quite a speech- 
maker at Wilkinsburg (Pa.) High 
School.” 

Mr. Robinson smiled, “Yes — and 
if 1 remember correctly, at class day 
exercises someone presented me with 
an alarm clock — to wake up my 
audiences,” 

“That's nothing,” Mr. Slocum came 
back. “They gave me a tin whistle, 
because I was always blowing my 
own horn!” 

Bib and Tuck joined in the laugh- 
ter. 

Then Mr. Slocum said, “This is 
Scholastic’s 25th anniversary, and the 
story of how Mr. Robinson started 
his first magazine is very interesting. 
It's up to you two kids to get it out 
of him. 


on Years 


with Scholastic 








“By the way,’ he added, “here's a 
picture I came across the other day 
—the Wilkinsburg High School Re- 
view staff. See if you can identify 
Mr. Robinson, as a high school edi- 
tor.” 

“There — in the center,” Bib 
pointed. “Look at the girls! They all 
had long hair, and wore it piled on 
top of their heads! And they wore 
middy blouses!” 

“That was the style in those days,” 
Mr. Slocum said, rising. “Suppose 
you three talk things over while I 
make arrangements for assembly.” 

By assembly time, Bib and Tuck 
were primed for the interview. Mr. 
Slocum introduced the guest, then 
Bib and Tuck took over. 

“Mr. Robinson,” Bib began, “we 
understand this is Scholastic’s 25th 
anniversary. Most of us here at Jef- 
ferson Junior High read Junior Scho- 
lastic. Was it started 25 years ago?” 

“No, Junior Scholastic is one of the 
youngest of the Scholastic Magazines 
family,” Mr. Robinson replied. “The 
first, started in 1920, was called 
Western Pennsylvania Scholastic. It 
was an 8-page weekly, and looked 
something like your high school 
newspapers.” 

“How did you happen to get 


BIB and TUCK 


started in the publishing business?” 
Tuck put in. “Mr. Slocum says you 
were editor of your high school mag- 
azine. Did you want to become a 
publisher then?” 

Mr. Robinson smiled. “I think | 
had a sneaking suspicion from the 
days when I used to hang around the 
neighborhood print shop. I had other 
jobs, and later considered other 
careers. But that printer’s ink stuck 
to my hands!” 

“Why did you call your first maga- 
zine the Western Pennsylvania Scho- 
lastic?” Bib wanted to know. 

“It was a local paper and circu- 
lated only in Western Pennsylvania,” 
Mr. Robinson replied. “After I grad- 
uated from Dartmouth College, I got 
a job as publicity writer for the 
Chamber of Commerce in Pittsburgh. 
One of my first assignments was to 
cover the high schools. Also, I was 
keen on high school athletics. 

“From these two things, I got the 
idea for a high school weekly which 
would cover al] the games of the 
Western Pennsylvania Interscholastic 
Athletic League —a group of about 
50 high schools in that neck of the 
woods.” 

“How did you go about starting 
the magazirie?” Tuck asked. 
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Staff of Wilkinsburg High School “Review” in 1915. 
M. R. Robinson, editor, is in first row, third from right. 


“Well, I talked over my idea with 
high school principal, Mr. 
Graham—we used to call him 
‘Willie’ behind his back,” Mr. Rob- 
inson added, with a glance at Mr. 
Slocum. “Mr. Graham called a meet- 


my 


ing of the other school principals 
and they agreed-to make my sheet 
the official publication of their ath- 
letic league. 

“I arranged for students in the high 
schools to act as salesmen, on com- 
mission, and to act as reporters coy,- 
ering the school games. A college 
friend of mine, Ray McPartlin, joined 
me — and we set up an office in my 
home. 

“Our total investment was one sec- 
ond-hand typewriter and a postoffice 
box.” Mr. Robinson smiled “I kept 
my job at the Chamber of Commerce 
in order to finance our venture.” 

Tuck stifled an exclamation. “How 
did find time to both 
jobs?” 

“By working nights and weekends 

and sneaking time from my job.to 
get the type ready for the press on 
Tuesday afternoons,” Mr. Robinson 
said. “In those days, an editor han- 
dled linotype slugs and made up his 


you swing 


own paper. 7 


It was pretty hectic,” Mr. Robin- 





son continued, “particularly atter my 
partner left to take over a newspaper 
job. But I kept at it for two years. 
By then I knew Id either have to 
up other the , weekly 
paper. 

“Also, I'd decided the local circu- 
lation wasn’t enough, and that there 
was a place for a national high school 
magazine —a classroom magazine 
which would help high school stu- 
dents to keep up with che world 
they live in.” 

“But you couldn't undertake that 
Bib 


give jobs or 


as a one-man job, could you?” 
asked. 

“No, my one-man days were over,” 
Mr. Robinson replied. “In 1922, Herb 
McCracken, former varsity football 
at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, became my business partne1 
and we began to build up a staff. 


player 


“From a one-man job with a cir- 
culation of 2700 in 1920, Scholastic 
has now grown to three magazines 
with a circulation of more than half 
a million and a staff of 115. Junio 
Scholastic was started in 1937,” he 
added. 

“There’s something else I'd like to 
know, Mr. Robinson,” Bib spoke. up. 
“I’ve read in Junior Scholastic about 
Scholastic Art and Writing Awards 


VW 


— your national contest. How did you 
happen to start that?” 
“The idea for it goes back to 1920, 
when I was covering high school 
athletics,” Mr. Robinson said.» “It 
seemed unfair te me that the high 
school athletes won all the honors 
and assembly awards. The kids who 
wrote good stories, poetry, and essays 
—and who could paint or draw — 
never got anything. I decided to see 

if | couldn’t give them a break. 

“In 1923 we invited high school 
students to submit their writings for 
a special ‘Student Achievement’ is- 
sue of the magazine,” Mr. Robinson 
went on. “We also asked art students 
to submit designs for the cover. From 
this small beginning, Scholastic 
Awards has grown into a national 
ompetition. Maybe some of next 
years winners will come from Jeffer- 
son Junior High.” 

“I hope so— speaking personally,” 
Bib said with a grin. “One more ques- 
tion, Mr. Robinson,” she added, eye- 
ing the clock. “What would you say 
are the differences between high 
school kids today and those of 1920?” 

“In many ways, you're the same, 
because you're youth,” Mr. Robinson 
said. “In 1920, girls were called flap- 
pers. They danced the ‘Charleston’ 
and rode in flivvers. ‘Oh, you kid!’ 
was a favorite slang expression. Val- 
entino was the movie hero then. 

“Today you have a new set of 
slang expressions. You like to ‘jitter- 
bug. You ride in jalopies and most 
ot you — the girl, I mean,” Mr. Rob- 
inson smiled, “‘go for’ Van Johnson 
in the movies. But it’s the same story 
in a modern way. Youth always 
goes for fads. Youth always wants 
to step out for itself. 

“In many other ways, you're dif- 
terent,’ he.added seriously. “World 
War II was greater in scope and 
lasted longer than World War I. You 
kids today much more. wide- 
awake to the problems of the world, 
much more interested in other peo- 
ples of the world. Perhaps through 
your alertness and your interest, you 
can make it a better world.” 

— Gay 


are 


HEAD 


(This story is based on the actual 
experiences of M. R. Robinson, pub- 
Scholastic 
was written especially tor Scholas- 


lisher of Mazazines, and 


tic’s 25th anniversary celebration. ) 
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" for airplanes 





Helicopter bringing food and 
supplies to isolated lighthouse. 





N OUR 
fix e 


showing 


front 


humorous 


cover appear 
cartoons 
new peacetime uses 
but | 

perform- | 
tasks, 


accomplish more 


It may seem surprising, 


iirplanes already 
ing 
W ill 


Aerial crop-dusting, for ex- 


are 


some of these and | 


soon 


ample, has been going on for | 
years. Just as you used to spray 
your victory garden with insec- 


ticides, so farmers have to spray 


vast fruit orchards and thou- | 
sands of acres of cotton, and 
other crops, to exterminate 


harmful insects 


But spraying crops by hand 
workers, and 


requires many 


costs a great deal esper ially on 


large farms 


Planes fitted with hoppers* 


with insecticide 


The 


the crops, releasing the deadly, 


loaded were 


tried pilots flew low over 


insect-destroying spray. It was 


found that a single plane in a 


single day could exterminate as 


many insects as 25 men could 


destroy by hand in a month 


Aerial fire-fighting has 


been tried successfully. When 


forest fires flare up, flying fire 


engines are much more valu- 
able than the four-wheeled 
kind 


also 








Planes af work 


The Forest Service of the 
U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture often uses planes to fight 
fires. Flying fire engines are es- 
pecially equipped to drop fire- 
fighting tools and food to the 
fire-fighters on the ground. 

These “smoke-jumpers” have 
already saved the Government 
thousands of dollars by their 
quick control of fires. ; 

Some of these fires would be 
very difficult to reach from the 
ground — and without “smoke- 
jumpers,” they would 
considerable damage. 


cause 


Air-Taxis 


Air-taxi sometimes 
called “charter 
available at many- airline ter- 
minals. At present, these ter- 
minals are located in only a 
few hundred medium-size cities. 
If you want to fly to a small 
town, many miles from the ter- 
minal, you will have to travel 
in an air-taxi, which you can 
charter for the flight. 

As more and more small com- 
munities build airports, air-taxi 


service, 
oa” 
service, is 


service will increase. 
Long-distance moving by air 

is expected to wide- 

spread within five or ten years, 


become 


if air-freight costs continue to 


drop. 

Cargo planes such as_ the 
Fairchild Packet could easily 
carry every piece of furniture 


in your house. 


Aerial Planting 


Another tor 
airplanes will be aerial planting. 
a plane flying over 


peacetime use 


Imagine 


the newly-plowed earth of a 
Mid-Western farm. From the 
plane falls a shower of tiny 


clay pellets, each pellet enclos- 
ing a seed. The clay gives the 
seed weight, and buries it in the 
ground when it strikes. 

In this way, seeds for five 
hundred acres can be planted 
by a single plane. 

If planting grain by air does 


*Means word is defined on p. 22. 








not surprise you, how about 
planting fish? 


. Planes have already been 
used to drop fingerlings (small 
fish no longer than a finger) in 
remote lakes that are difficult 
to reach overland. Now, game 
and fish _ commissioners are 
looking forward to planting 
trout in mountain streams by 
alr. 

Helicopters would be ideal 
for the job. Imagine a helicop- 
ter descending to within a few 
feet of the surface of a stream, 


gently releasing a tubful of 
speckled beauties, and whirling 
upward to look for another 


likely spot! 

These are only a few of the 
tasks which the versatile* gir- 
plane will perform in the years 
to come. 

Here are other ways in which 
planes will be used: 
schools of fish for fishing fleets; 
hunting coyotes and other ani- 
mal pests; inspecting oil-lines 
and power-lines; taking the cen- 
sus of farms; map-making and 
aerial photography; and deliver- 
ing light-weight air freight 








spotting | 
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What is “smog”? 
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Tony’s mind seemed to race with his 
pounding feet. 


HE  reteree’s whistle screamed 
through the frosty November air. 
“Time out for Bradford School!” 
Tony Garland, left end for Bradford, 
dropped wearily to the moist, cleat- 
torn turf. He lay on his back — his blue 
eyes staring straight upward into gray 
space, his deep chest quickly rising and 
falling with his labored breathing. 

Never, in any other football game, 
had he felt like this—not merely 
bruised and tired, but also discouraged 
ind almost ready to give up. 

All he wanted to do was just lie 
there, and try not to think of anything. 
And this was the final and most im 
portant game of the season — with Lan- 
caster Academy! 

Phil Burdock, the Bradford captain, 
came over and knelt beside him. 
“You're not hurt, are you, Tony?” 

Without looking up, Tony moved his 
head slowly from side to side. 

“Okay, then.” Phi! said. “Remember, 





s our ball—and there’s still’ four 
x1inutes to play!” 

Tony did not reply. In the west 
stands, the Lancaster band was playing 
its famous victory march while the stu- 
dents, girls and boys, waved green pen- 
ants and roared forth the defiant words. 

Tony bit his lips. Lancaster could 
afford to be defiant! Before the game, 
nearly everybody had said that the 
Gieen was hopelessly outclassed, and 
wouldn’t even be able to score. Now, 
with only four minutes left to play, 
Lancaster was leading 6 to 0! Some- 
how, it didn’t make sense. 

There was something else that didn’t 
make sense. Above the noise of the 
crowd, Tony could hear Phil talking to 
some of the other crimson-jerseyed 
Bradford men stretched on the ground. 
Fhil was encouraging them, trying to 
put more fight into them. 

That was what a captain ought to 
do, of course. That was what he, Tony 
Garland, had hoped to be doing next 
year. But there was no chance of it 
now —not after the poor showing he 
had made all afternoon. 

“Come to life, will you?” It was Cap- 
tain Burdock, kneeling beside him 
again. He jabbed a fist against Tony’s 
shoulder. “I know how you feel, Tony, 
but snap out of it! We're not licked!” 

Tony blinked, and then pushed him 
self to a sitting posture. 

He was suddenly angry and ashamed 
ot himself. Nobody had ever before had 
to talk to him like this! What right did 
he have to expect to be chosen next 
year’s captain? A captain ought never 
to let himself be discouraged. He ought 
to be always in there fighting, and put- 
ting fight into the rest of the team —- 
like Phil Burdock. 

“Thanks a lot, Phil,” he said. “I guess 
I needed a jolt! I’m all right now - 
only, I just want to say this —” 

Tony frowned, 
words. Then: 


seeking the right 

“Those passes of yours are great, but 
look what happens! The moment I grab 
the ball, there’s two Lancaster men on 
top of me. I haven’t once been able to 
break free! It’ssbeen like that all after- 
noon! That’s why it seemed sort of 
hopeless — ” 

Phil nodded, and clapped Tony on 
the shoulder 


13 
A FOOTBALL STORY 


A minufes fo play 


By Russell Gordon Carter 


“Yes, I understand — but just keep 
on trying. We've still got a chance to 
win. All you need to do is break free 
once’ Just once! You're the fastest man 
on the field. And remember, it’s first 
down — and a lot can happen in four 
minutes!” 

Phil, of course, was right. A lot 
could happen in four minutes. 

In fact, something had already hap- 
pened. Tony realized it as the whistle 
blew and the teams lined up again on 
Bradford’s thirty-yard line. 

It was a bit startling, as he thought 
of it. All season one idea had been 
uppermost in his mind —to play bril- 
liant football in hopes that the squad 
would pick him for next year’s cap- 
tain. Now, he didn’t care whether they 
elected him captain or not. It wasn’t 
important. Not now. The big thing 
was to win this game! 

“Signals!” 

Tony ran to take his place in the 
huddle. Howie Jenkins, the quarter- 
back, was calling the plays. Now, he 
called for a smash off left tackle. with 
Bob Burton carrying the ball. 

Back on the line of scrimmage, Tony 
dug his cleats into the earth. He 
crouched with one hand on the ground, 
his head turned slightly to the right. 

It was one of those moments that 
seemed to stretch into minutes. 

“Seven — nine — twenty-one — sixteen 

Howie had to turn his head now to 
the right. now to the left, to be sure 
every one would hear. 

There it was — the signal! 

As the ball snapped backward, shoul- 
ders thudded against bodies, and hands_ 
smacked on leather and moleskin. 

Tony's assignment was to take. out 
the big Lancaster captain, who was 
backing up the line. He did it with a 
hard, clean block, but it didn’t help. 

As Tony went down, he heard the 
shrilling of the whistle, and knew the 
play had failed. Bradford had lost a 
yard. The Lancaster crowd roared. 

The big clock beside the scoreboard 
at the end of the field now showed a 
little more than three minutes to play. 

“Never mind, better luck next time!” 
Phil's voice was hoarse. but there was 
no sign of discouragement in it: “Okay, 
Howie!” 


> 





And Howie Jenkins named the next 
play —a forward pass over the center 
of the line. The ball would go either to 
Tony or to Jack Vail, the other end. 

Again Tony dug his cleats into the 
turf and waited for the signal. The 
instant it came, he sped down the field. 

Swinging to the right, Tony threw a 
wift glance over his shoulder and saw 
he ball coming. To his surprise, he 
had outrun the Lancaster defense and 
was unguarded for the first time during 
he game. 

But even as he leaped with hands 

nstretched, Tony knew he had mis- 
lculated the distance. The ball struck 

his finger tips and bounded to the 
ound 

4 groan went up from the Bradford 

owd 


Tony clenched his fists as he made 


way back to the point where the 
vy had started. He knew what_they 
~e thinking and saying up there in 

tands. “That dumbbell, Tony Gar- 
nd! Why didn’t he hold on to it!” 
Yes. that was what they were think- 


Cee, Phil, I'm sorry —” 
hat’s all right. Tony. Maybe we'll 
next time!” 

Tony grinned, then gritted his teeth. 
til really a swell captain! He 
» de you feel good. He put pep into 
mu. He made you want to play harder 

» you had ever played in your life 

Third down, eleven to go.” 


was 


\nd seventy-one yards now between 
e ball and the Lancaster goal line. 

Somehow, it didn’t seem possible for 
radford to win or even to tie in: the 
wo minutes that remained. But there 
vas Phil, pounding the fellows on the 
ack and telling them they still had a 
hance. 

In the huddle, Howie said, “Same 
lay, Ball goes to Tony or 
ack.” 

Tony with one hand on 
he ground, while Howie began to bark 
ignals: “Forty-three — forty-seven - 
twenty-eight — ” 

As the ball snapped from center, 
lony again went tearing down the field. 
And again, to his surprise, he outran 
the secondary defense. Those Lancaster 
backs must be tired or something! But 
as he was cutting toward the right, an 
explosive roar went up from the crowd. 

“Fumble!” 

It looked like the end for Bradtord. 
Tony could see crimson jerseys and 
green jerseys in a tangled heap on the 
ground, well behind the point where 
the play had started. Whose ball? That 
was what the crowd wanted to know! 
The uproar slackened while the referee 
delved into the pile. 


fellows! 


crol iched 


Suddenly, the Bradford crowd came 
to life. “Bradford's ball! Bradford's 
ball!” 

There was Captain Burdock, at the 
bottom of the pile, hugging the leather 
against his stomach. 

The score board now read: “Fourth 
down for Bradford, twenty-three yards 
to go.” The goal line was eighty-three 
yards distant, and there was only about 
a minute left to play. 

Tony raced to take his place in the 
huddle. 

“A kick, it’s the only sate thing —” 
Howie was saying. 

“No, wait!” Tony broke in excitedly. 
He knew no one was supposed to inter 
fere with Howie’s choice of plays, but 
this was special! 


He took note of the goal posts. 


He appealed to Phil: “Can't we try 
that pass again? Their defense is slow. 
They're tired! I noticed it on that last 
play, and the one before it. Oh, gee, 
Phil, if you could shoot another pass — 
a long one — I'll bet Jack and I could 
outrun them —” 

“It’s worth a try,” Phil said. “But it 
it fails —” 

Phil was right. If things didn’t click 
this time, Lancaster would take the 
ball. 

While waiting for signals, Tony was 
thinking, “It’s up to me! I’ve got to 
give everything!” 

And then, once more he was across 
the line, jaws clenched, legs pumping. 
The roar of the crowd was in his ears 
as the green and brown turf sped rear- 
ward underfoot. 

Over at the right, Tony had a 
glimpse of Jack. Ahead, the Lancaster 
safety man was racing up the field. 

Tony shot a triumphant glance 
backward, as he circled toward the 
right. Once more he had outrun the 
defense — and now here was the ball! 


“It’s yours!” he heard Jack yell. 

Smack! Tony felt the impact of the 
ball squarely on the palm of his left 
hand, stretched high above his head. 

For an instant, he juggled it. But as 
his féet touched the ground again, his 
two hands closed securely upon it, 
hugging it against him. He side-stepped 
a Lancaster man coming from the left, 
dodged past another, and then — with 
Jack close beside him — started for the 
far-off goal line 

Only the green-jerseyed satety man 
stood between Tony and a touchdown. 
But the Lancaster safety was coming 
up fast from the left —and Jack, on 
Tony's right, was in ‘no position to 
throw a block. 

Tony's mind seemed to race with his 
pounding -feet. “Tony Garland makes 
long touchdown run!” Newspaper head- 
line, maybe. . . . The thought. swept 
into his mind, and then swiftly out. . . . 
Not important! . . . He was just one 
man on a team. The important thing 
was to win, to put the ball across the 
goal line, But it didn’t look as if he 
could get free from that safety man! 
No chance to dodge, or use a straight- 
arm. ; 

‘ Suddenly, Tony shot the ball towards 
Jack. And grabbing the ball, Jack went 
streaking toward the goal. 

Almost at the same instant, Tony 
hurled himself at the safety man. It 
was a beautiful block, and the two of 
them went down together. 

When Tony pulled his head upward, 
Jack was in the end zone and the Brad- 
tord rooters were screaming and waving 
their arms and tossing hats and pro- 
grams into the air. 

Lancaster 6, Bradford 6. There it was 
on the scoreboard! 

There wasn’t a sound in the Lan- 
caster stands. The Lancaster rooters sat 
as if stupefied, while the Bradford stu- 
dents continued to shout. 

Tony grinned. A tie game, and only 
seconds left to play. Bradford couldn't 
lose. Bradford had a chance to win! 
Phil was one of the best placement- 
kickers the school had ever had. He 
would probably add the extra point! 

But as the gang came trooping down 
the field, Tony noticed that Phil was 
limping badly. Gosh, what had hap- 
pened? That didn’t look too good! If 
Phil couldn’t kick. . . . 

“Tony, that was swell, what you 
did!” Phil’s arm was about his shoul- 
der. “Now, you've got to do somethin’ 
else. Listen. That last play ruined my 
ankle. I can’t possibly kick! You've got 
to do it—” 

“Me!” Tony stared at him. “I haven't 
kicked all season-” | 


(Continued on page 22) 





Ta feud file 


SHIFTING ENTIRE FACTORY DEPARTMENTS TO THE 
COUNTRY FOR WORKERS’ SECURITY AND EFFICIENCY. 





to demonstrate true 
decentralization 


At waterpower sites in Michigan, 
along the Huron, Rouge and Raisin 
rivers, you see them—18 “Village 
Industries” established by Ford. 

Here work nearly 5000 men and 
women who know the peace and se- 
curity of having ‘‘one foot on the soil 
...and one in industry”. They live on 
their farms nearby. They earn good 
cash incomes from their shopwork. 

Since 1921, these busy little indus- 
tries have been examples of true 
decentralization. That means they 
are separated from the main plants, 
and distributed over the country- 
side. They do not do the same work 
as the main plants. Though small, 
they are complete, each doing its 
own job from start to finish. 


Nankin Mills- 


a 
a 


a 


,\ 
i 





ET ee ae 


one of the first Ford Village Industries 


These small industries are made 
possible by methods worked out in 
big city shops. They spread their 
benefits widely. T hey distribute 
wages ... end power waste .. . as- 
sure finer workmanship on small but 
important things like gages, lamps 
and carburetors. 

Mr. Ford visions the time when 
big companies will be made up of “ 
lot of little centers.” And by proving 
that idea practical, with the “Village 
Industries,” he has established 
another Ford “‘first.” 

In the days ahead, when motor- 
cars are again made at Ford, Amer- 
ica will continue to profit by sych 
forward-looking thinking and. plan- 
ning and doing. 


EXPECT THE “FIRSTS” FROM FORD! 
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No Dust fo Dust 


VERYONE has, at some time, 
watched dust particles in a 
beam of sunlight. 
fun 
to watch — but they are more 
harmful than 


Dust particles may be 
most people 
realize. 

Dust 


lessens 


health 
efficiency of 


endangers 
the ma- 
chines. 

Many articles — such as pho- 
tographic film, lens assemblies, 
and precision instruments — lose 
their effectiveness when dust 
particles gather. 

Air-conditioning equipment — 
which cools and warms the ait 
in offices, theaters, and homes 
helps to keep dust at a 
mum, 

But to the 


pletely as possible of dust par- 


mini- 


rid air aS com- 


electrostatic dust 
called the 
has been developed by 
Electric 


ticles, an 
catcher Precipitron 
West- 
inghouse Corporation. 
The Precipitran does not cool 
or warm the air. It simply puri- 
hes it . 
the war, 
device 


Now, 


this dust- 
used in 
Westinghouse 


During 
catching was 


t actories 


and | 








engineers are adapting it tor 
use in offices, theaters, and 
homes. 

The Precipitron contains three 
essential parts: an ionizing unit, 


a collector cell, and a power 


} pack. 


The ionizer consists of fine 
wire highly charged with direct 
current. Dust particles in the air 
receive this current and build 
up a positive electric charge. 

The collector cell is a system 
of parallel plates. Half the 
plates are charged positively, 
half negatively. 

The positively charged dust 


| particles attracted by the nega- 


tive charge, are drawn to the 
negative plates, and are held 


| there. 


When necessary, the current 


| is turned off and the dust par- 


ticles are cleaned from the 
plates. 

The power pack is a cabinet 
about the size of a wardrobe 
which contains the transformers 
and rectifiers needed to change 
the line current into the high 
direct current used in the Pre- 


cipitron 


Westinghouse 


1ONIZING® SMOKE PARTICLES: This photo of the Precipitron 
was taken when it was drawing smoke particles from air. 
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WHAT IS IT? 


Answer on page 24. 


“AUCH!” yelped Tech’s father. 
“T've done it again!” 

“What's the matter?” Tech 
asked, entering the bathroom. 

“Oh, I've cut myself with this 
old razor. Where’s my styptic 
pencil?” 

“Uh —I ground it up,” Tech 
confessed. 

“Oh, did!” His father 
looked at Tech, with exaspera- 
tion. “For scientific research, I 
suppose?” 

“Yes, Dad. I wanted to find 
out why you use styptic.” 


you 


“I could have told you why. 
So I won't bleed to death!” 

“I know, but —I wanted to 
find out why styptic stops a cut 
from bleeding.” Tech explained. 

“Well, what's the 
his father asked. 

“Coagulation.* A styptic pen- 
cil coagulates the blood. You 
see, Dad — styptic is really alum. 
And alum makes small particles 
cling together. It’s easy to 
demonstrate. You just fill two 
large glasses, or preserve jars, 
almost to the brim with water. 
Add a tablespoonful or two of 
ordinary dirt, eight to ten drops 
of household ammonia — and 
stir.” 

“That would just give you 
two jars of muddy water,” his 


answer?” 


1. An ice breaker? 
2. A water wheel steam roller? 
3. A marsh buggy? 


It's Styptic 


father sniffed, smiling at him 

“Roger,” Tech told him. “But 
that’s -just the beginning. To 
one jar, you add a tablespoonful 
of styptic pencil ground to a 
powder 

“In a little while, the heavy 
dirt will settle in both jars. But 
in the jar with the 
ground-up - styptic 


alum — on 
pencil — the 
water will become completely 
clear. In the other jar, the small 
est particles of dirt will remain 
suspended. The water will stay 
muddy.” 

“Did the dirt particles in the 
clear jar sink because they clung 
to_ether?” 

“That’s it, Pop!” said Tech 
“Massed together by the alum 
the particles of dirt became 
heavy enough to sink. In water 
the alum forms aluminum hy 
droxide — a jelly-like substance.” 

“Say,” Pop added, “what does 
the word styptic mean 
how?” 


any 


“I have no idea, but in a min 
ute we can figd out. Here’s a 
dictionary. It says styptic is from 
an old Greek word meaning ‘to 
bring together’ or ‘to contract 
That's what the alum did to th 
dirt particles.” 





*®Means word is defined on p. 22 
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N THE City of Bagdad lived Hakeem, the 
Wise One, and many people went to him for 
counsel, which he gave freely to all, asking noth- 
ing in return. 

‘There came to him a young man, who had 
spent much but got little, and said: “Tell me, Wise 
One, what shall I do to receive the most for that 
which I spend?” 

Hakeem answered: “A thing that is bought or 
sold has no value unless it contains that which 
cannot be bought or sold. Look for the Priceless 
Ingredient.” 

“But, what is this Priceless Ingredient?” asked 
the young man. 

Spoke then the Wise One: “My son, the Price- 
less Ingredient of every product in the market- 
place is the Honor and Integrity of him who 
makes it. Consider his name before you buy.” 


SQUIBB 


ot name YoU Cite Celtit 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1858 




























Copyright 1922, 1945, E. R. Squibb & Sons 
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.. BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


1. While working as [=\-——— "= aT HAPPENS T00 
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sylvania,Roebling hit Fm a 2«,____| SE A ROPE MADE 


OF WIRE. 






upon a substitute for |” ¥ i 7 — 
the hemp rope used | |? 
to drag boats from |> (2. 9777 


1 one canal to another. li) if, Wei: 
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JOHN AUGUSTUS ROEBLING 
(1806-1869) 


Pioneer Bridge Builder VP wwoever HEARD OF HANGING A 


BRIDGE FROM PIERS- INSTEAD OF 
OHN A. ROEBLING spent most of his PUTTING IT ON TOP OF THEM? 
life convincing people that suspension 

bridges spanned vast distances best. 

He was born in Muhlhausen, Prussia, 
and studied engineering in Berlin. He 
intended to be a farmer when he came 
to America in 1831. When he died 38 
years later he was known as the greatest 
bridge engineer of his time. 

A suspension bridge has its roadway 
hung from huge cables which swing from 
supporting piers. The wires in the cables 
must be spun one by one across space by 
wheels running on temporary cables. 
Then the wires are pressed into strong 
cables which hold up the roadway. 

Five thousand strands of steel wire 
were spun for the four cables of the 
Brooklyn Bridge, Roebling’s triumph. 

The tremendous suspension bridges 
in many nations are monuments to Roeb- 
ling’s vision and engineering skill. 



















GIVE ME A CHANCE 
AND i'll PROVE THAT 
A BRIDGE SUSPENDED 
FROM CABLES 

WILL WORK, 






















2. In 1841 he made the first wire rope in America. Later, Roeb- 
ling urged its use for suspension bridges. 


















we wave spun \\ 
OUR WIRES WELL. 

AFTER FOUR YEARS 
OF WORK THE 
BRIDGE /$ 


3. Roebling’s first 
bridge was a success. 
But in 1851 famous 
engineers predicted 
failure for his rail- 
road suspension 
4 bridge at Niagara 

Falls. 


—— —™ 
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4. The success of the 
Niagara bridge led 
to the general use of 
suspension bridges. 
Roebling died from 
injuries received 
while working on the 
Brooklyn Bridge. 









5. Taking over his father’s 
work, Washington Roebling 
became ill. From 1872 until 
the bridge was finished in 
1883, he directed the work 


from his bedroom window. 



















The Story of Audrey Connor 


In the lively atmosphere of WGY’s 
studios and control rooms, Audrey Connor 
edits a popular science program. She 
schedules programs, rewrites them for 
transcription, handles inquiries, and some- 
times pinch-hits at the microphone. Her 
big day is Wednesday when she acts as 
hostess to the eminent scientists who 
speak on the G-E radio program, the 
Science Forum, These are the men and 
women who are opening new doors to 
research and postwar invention. 

“The great thrill in my job,” Audrey 
says, “is working with these famous people, 
every week relearning that in spite of the. 
pressure of their work, they never lose 
their patience, naturalness, and easy 
humor.” General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
New York. 





Growing up in Middletown, N. Y. was fun—for Audrey liked 
doing things, whether it was going on picnics, sketching, entering 
her drawings in school art shows, or taking up ice skating. 


oF « 








After coming to WGY as a secretary, she learned of an opening as 
science editor, sugmitted a trial script—and got the job. Her work 


varies from editing script to coaching guest speakers. 








GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 








SF 


At Albany State Teachers College she majored in language and 
business, took time out to be art editor of the Commerce Depart- 
ment annual and to follow many college sport and social activities. 





aie ed 


Audrey has three hobbies: golf, horseback riding, and twin brothers, 
both Marines in radar operation. She's been a leader, too, in 
young business women's organizations. 
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CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 


Answers to both Review and Current Issue quizzes 
dppear in Teachers Edition. Perfect total score is 100. 


REVIEW QUIZ 


Questions in this column are based on issues from 
September 17 to October 15. Perfect score is 50. 


1. MAP TAP 


Underline the correct ending to each of the following 
statements. Score 2 points each. Total, 10. 

1. The Japanese city hit by an atomic bomb was (a) 
Hiroshima; (b) Manila; (c) Haiphong. 

2. The sea that lies between China and Korea is (a) the 
Red Sea; (b) the Black Sea; (c) the Yellow Sea. 

8. A British colony in the Far East is (a) Rhodesia; (b) 
Sarawak; (c) Eire. 

4. A city in India is (a) Calcutta; (b) Mandalay; (c) 
Chungking. 

5. Eritrea is in (a) Africa; (b) the Mediterranean Sea; 
(c) Asia. 

My score 


2. D’YE KEN THESE MEN? 


In the column at left are ten famous men. In the column 
at right are descriptions of them. Match each description 
with its owner. Score 2 points each. Total, 20. 


— 1. Mahatma Gandhi 
__. 2. General MacArthur 
_ 3. Clement R. Attlee 

4. Robert P. Patterson 


a. Associate Justice of Su- 
preme Court 
. U.S. Secretary of State 
». Emperor of Ethiopia 
. Supreme Allied Comman- 
der of Japan 
. British Foreign Secretary 
. British Prime Minister 
. U.S. Secretary of War 
. Russian Foreign Commis- 
say 
A leader of India 
President of China 


5. James F. Byres 
}§. Harold H. Burton 
. Chiang Kai-shek 
. Haile Selassie 
. Vyacheslav Molotov 


. Ernest Bevin 
My score 


3. FILL THE BILL 


In the spaces below, write the word that correctly com- 
pletes each statement. Score 4 points each. Total, 20. 

l. The branch of the United Nations Organization in 
which each nation will be represented is called the 





2. The official religion of Japan is 
3. The six countries of the British Empire that are mem- 
bers of the United Nations are 








4. U. S. Supreme Court Justices are appointed by the 








5. The smallest particle of matter is called an 


My score 
My total score 


CURRENT ISSUE QUIZ 


Questions in this column are based on articles in this 
issue. Perfect score is 50. 


1. FRENCH INDO-CHINA 


These 8 statements have been given three endings — two 
of which are incorrect. Cross out the incorrect endings. Score 
4 points each. Total, 32. 

1. A province in French Indo-China is (a) Cambridge; 
(b) Camphor; (c) Cambodia. 

2. One of Indo-China’s main products is (a) rice; (b) 
bonbons; (c) chintz. 

3. The capital of French Indo-China is (a) Hanoi; (b) 
Hainan; (c) Halmahera. 

4. French Indo-China is separated from the Philippine 
islands by (a) the South China Sea; (b) the Gulf of Siam; 
(c) the Pacific Ocean. 

5. Seventy-five per cent of the natives of Indo-China are 
(a) Burmese; (b) Annamese; (c) Japanese. 

6. In July 1941, Indo-China was occupied by the troops 
of (a) China; (b) Japan; (c) Siam. 

7. In northern Indo-China, the Japanese surrendered to 
(a) Chinese troops; (b) British troops; (c) U. S. troops. 

8. The Vichy Government in France was headed by (a) 
General de Gaulle; (b) Admiral Decoux; (c) Marshal Petain. 


My score 


2. OCCUPATION 


Each sentence below is complete but the letters of the 
last word are jumbled. Decipher the word and write it in the 
space provided. Score 2 points each. Total, 10. 

1. The Supreme Commander of U. S. occupation forces 
in Germany is SHEEROWIEN. 

2. The American general who was removed as comman- 
der of the U. S. Third Army in Germany is TONTAP 








3. The new commander of the U. S. Third Army is Lieu- 
tenant General TOSCRUTT. 
4. A German province occupied by U. S. troops is RAIV- 
AAB. 
5. The new German Prime Minister of this province is 
REGHON. 











My score 


3. DUST IT OFF! 


There are three answers given to the questions below. Un- 
derline the correct one. Score 4 points-each. Total, 8. 

1. What is a precipitron? (a) a citrus fruit; (b) a measure- 
ment of rainfall; (c) a device to rid the air of dust. 

2. What is one means of getting rid of dust? (a) opening 
windows; (b) air conditioning; (c) using D.D.T. 


My score 


My total score 


Turn to page 22 for “Starred Words” 



















AWARDED 
SPORT PROOUCTE IG, 
MAN VEACTURERS 





H. O. ‘'Fritz’’ Crisler, Ath- McKeever, Frank H. Leahy, Director of 
letic Director and Heod Foot- Heed Football Coach, Athletics and Head Coach of 
bell Coach, University of Cornell University. Univ. of Notre Dame, on 
Michigeon. leave of absence to Novy. 
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MACGREGOR-GOLDSMITH ADVISORY STAFF [ae 





MacGregor-Goldsmith Football Equipment is designed and field 
tested under the careful supervision of the MacGregor-Goldsmith 
Advisory Staff whose members have played the game and have 
developed winning teams. 
Boys! MacGregor-Goldsmith Football 
Equipment Will Help You Be a Star, Too! 





Players, coaches and physical directors agree there’s no sports equip- 
ment like MacGregor-Goldsmith. Keep remembering it! Keep say- 


ing, “Mine’s sure going to be MacGregor-Goldsmith when it’s 
we a on MEMBER: The Athletic 
available again. Institute, a non-profit 


; , Organization dedicaged 
And if you wont to learn “How to Fly” like the athletes who ore great flyers, write to che advancement of 


for a copy of “How to Fly” . . . a 32-page book which tells you all about flying and national physical fit- 


fighter toctics. FREE! ness. 


é 
¢ 


TEAR OFF HER 


MacGregor-Goldsmith Inc. 











ye | John and Findlay Streets 
’ | Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
Here is my 10c to pay the cost of postage and handling for a copy of the | 
i booklet—"'How to Fly.” 
Name a . = enigma —— : 

Age ee ee | ss sr 
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When our war work is done and we start 
again to make baits, the “old dependables” 
are first on the list! We'll supply your 
dealer as quickly as possible, but they 
won't be “hurried”; they'll be South Bend 
quality through and through. 


It will be back soon, 
along with other mem- 
bers of the Bass-Oreno 
family—the Babe-Oreno, 
Midg-Oreno, Trout- 
Oreno and Fly-Orenc. 


DIVE-ORENO 
Goes Down and Gets "Em! 
This wonder bait will be 
back before long. It’s 
terrific—wherever a deep 
diving bait is needed! 


PIKE-ORENO 
An “Old Dependabie’’! 
Year in, year out — the 
Pike-Oreno is hard to 
beat. Back soon in solid 
and jointed models and 
dependable patterns. 


SURF -ORENO 
Standard Top-water 
Fquipment | 


No tackle box complete | 


without this standard 
surface bait—as good to- 
day as yesterday! 


FISH -OBITE 
The Balt That's Right! 
Small, active, life-like, 
casts like a bullet, and 
catches fish! Indestruct- 
ible plastic. 


TEAS -ORENO 
Teases ang Takes 'Em! 


A surface bait with a | 
teasing, tantalizing ac- | 
tion mighty hard to re- | 


mst. You can make it 
plunk, crawl or dive. 


TRIX-ORENO 
The Marvel Fly Rod Lure! 
Here’s the ‘‘trickiest’’ fly 


rod lure ever designed — | 
and it’s ahoney for trout, | 


bass and panfish 


Get This Book — FREE! 


This beautifully printed 48-page 

book shows all 36 prize winners 

in our 1944 Fishing Photo Contest 

and full-color pages of your fa- 

vorite “‘Quality Tackle.”” Send 
for it! le’s Free! 

SOUTH BEND BAIT co. 

877 High Street 
South Bend 23, Indiane 


BUY AND KEEP MORE WAR BONDS 


SOUTH BEND 


Came Samos tn fishing 


| kicker on the 


| kicker 
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STARRED WORDS 


Words starred ® are defined below. 


versatile (VERR-suh-till), p. 12. Able 
to do many things well. 

coagulation (koh - AGG - you - EAY- 
shun), p. 16. Thickening of a_ liquid; 
forming of a clot. 

ionizing (EYE-uh-NIGH-zing), p. 
16. Separating into ions. An ion is a 
particle charged with electricity. Elec- 
tric currents are used to break down a 
substance into ions. 

collaboration (kuh-LABB-uh-RAY- 
shun), p. 9. Cooperation; act of work- 
ing together. Persons who collaborated 
with the Germans during the war were 
called éollaborationists. 

Vichyites (VISH-ee-ites or VEE-shee- 
ites), p. 9. French people who sup- 
ported the Vichy government of France. 
The Vichy government collaborated 
with the Germans who occupied France. 

internment (in-TURN-ment), p. 9. 
Being kept within a nation in the cus- 
tody of that nation’s police. An interned 
person may be allowed a certain amount 


of freedom or he may be imprisoned. 

denazifying (dih-NAHTZ-ib-fie-ing) | 
p. 3. Ridding the Germans of their 
Nazi ideas; removing Nazis from posi- 
tions of influence in Germany. 

hoppers, p. 12. Boxes fitted with fun- 
nels or other openings at the lower part 
to discharge substances they carry. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 
(The accented syllable is capitalized) 
Saigon. (sigh-GOHN or = sah-ee 
GAUN), p. 9. The latter is the French 
pronunciation. The N is nasalized. 
Hanoi (HAH-NOY), p. 8. 
Cochin-China (ko-CHEEN or KOE- 
chin CHI-nuh), p. 8. 
Laos (lah-OHS or LAY-oss), p. 8. 


The following ore French pronunciations 


Marshal Henri-Philippe Petain (ahn- 
REE fee-LEAP pay-TAN), p. 9. 

Georges Catroux (ZHORZH kah- 
TROO), p. 9. 

Jean Decoux (ZHAHN duh-KOO), 
p. 9. 

Charles de 
GOAL), p. 26. 

Jacques’ _ Leclerc 
KLEHR), p. 26, 


Gaulle (SHARL duh- 


(ZHAHK _ luh- 





Four Minutes to Play 


(Continued from page 14) 


“You're pretty good at it.” 

“But, Phil, I haven’t practiced —” 

“Of course, you don’t have to kick,” 
Phil added. “I know it’s a tough assign- 
ment, and your name will be mud if 
you miss! But honest, Tony, now that 
I'm out of the picture, you're the best 
team, I wish you'd try. 
Will you?” 

Tony hesitated. Yes, it was a tough 
assignment Phil was offering him. 

“Why did they ever let Tony Garland 
kick? He’s no good! Why didn’t they 
try somebody else?” That was what the 
Bradford crowd would be saying if he 
should fail. They would blame him for 
losing ‘the game. 

Yet, Phil had said he was the best 
left. Phil had confidence in 
him. . . 

“All> right,” 
best!” 

“That’s swell, Tony!” 

The two teams lined 
caster’s three-yard line. 

Howie Jenkins went to one knee, 
ready to receive the pass from center. 
Tony, standing just behind Howie’s out- 
stretched hands, flexed his right leg 
and took note of the goal posts looming 
above the crouching double line. 

The two lines clashed as the ball 
came straight and low. Howie caught 
it cleanly Civing it a swift turn, he set 


Tony said. “I'll do my 


Lan- 


up on 


it on end, the finger tips of his left hand 
holding the upper end of the ball. 

As Tony kicked, he was aware of 
green-jerseyed linesmen plunging at 
him — leaping into the air, throwing 
their arms upward. He was aware of 
the ball soaring against the dark sky, 
upward and onward toward those two 
white posts with their white crossbar. 

Was it going to hit that right-hand 
goal post? It looked so! It seemed to 
be sailing straight at it. Maybe it would 
go above the post. Or maybe . . . 

The referee suddenly stretched both 
hands high over his head, and the Crim- 
son rooters went wild! 

The kick was good. It was Bradford's 
gime, 7 to 6!- 

Half an hour later, in the locker 
building — after the gang had finished 
their showers — Captain Burdock called 
them all together. 

“Listen, we've got a job to do,” he 
began. “I mean, elect next year’s cap- 
tain. You all know, of course, that the 
balloting will be secret. But there’s no 
secret about the guy I intend to vote 
for! My vote goes to Tony Garland, be- 
cause I’m satisfied he’s the kind to think 
of the team first and himself second. 
Fellows, I know what I’m talking about. 
Tony'll make a great captain!” 

The others evidently felt the same 
way about it. For in the balloting, Tony 
got all the votes. 


1944 by Story Parade. Re- 


Copyright 
printed with permission of the Editors. 








Short Shots 


Men of Medal: Three members of the 
Louisiana State football team have won 
the Purple Heart. Sam McInnis was 
wounded in Germany, Bill Wano was 
nicked at Guadalcanal, and Bill Goelzer 
sot his in France. 

Foot-Bawl: Pity Dukes Duford, bas- 

ketball coach of 


‘ St. Louis Univer- 
\ sity. He has a 6 
7 ft. 7 in. center, 
i but can’t use him. 
\ Duford can’t find 


a pair of basket- 
ball shoes big 
enough to fit him! 
(Flash! Duke’s 
just got a pair in 
the mail from 
Bob Kinnan—a 
rival coach, no 
less. ) 

Handy Jim: 
Slim Jim Carson, 
Louisiana State 
star halfback. 
passes a football 
vith his right hand, but chucks a base- 
all with his left. He bats right-handed. 
ut kicks left-footed. P 

Attention!: A pitcher named Ken 
Hicks came right out of the Army to 
hurl for Los Angeles. During a close 
zame, the loudspeaker suddenly boomed 
ut: “Attention, please! The next “! 
\t the word “Attention,” Hicks, in the 
ict of pitching, froze into the proper 
nilitary posture. The umpire had to 
all it a balk. 

Pigskin Cupid: Who said love and 
ootball don’t mix? Take Red Swanson, 
ine coach of Louisiana State, for exam- 
le. He met an attractive gal after a 
same, married her during the intermis- 
ion of another, became a daddy before 
iis first game as a high school coach. 
ind celebrated his 14th wedding anni- 
ersary — yes, at a football game! 

The Bird: Two opposing players in a 
soston-Philadelphia game last month 
sot the bird — one from the fans and 
he other with a throw. In the third 
nning, Sam Chapman of the A’s sent a 
ine drive to the outfield. Tom McBride 
uistook a pigeon for the ball and chased 
he bird. The hit went for a double, 

hile the fans hooted. In the last half 
f the inning, Outfielder Hal Peck of 
he A’s, making a throw to the infield, 

rought down a pigeon in. flight. 
— HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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[NEW MOVIES 


SUNSET IN ELDORADO 
“A Republic Picture | 


If, like most of. us, you enjoyed play- 
‘ing cowboys and Indians when you 
were small fry, you probably enjov see- 
ing a Western once in a while 

One of the new Western films is 
Sunset in Eldorado, It’s the story of a 
girl who becomes fed up with tame city 
life. The girl’s grandmother, known as 
“Kansas Kate,” had been the “belle of 
the Eldorado.” 

The girl heads tor the Eldorado 
country to relieve her boredom. She is 
welcomed by friends of her grand- 
mother Kate. 

After some songs and dances, and a 
little gun play, the girl decides to trade 
her city life for a home on the ‘range 
with a carefree cowboy (Roy Rogers). 





RADIO STARS ON PARADE 
“An RKO Picture 


This musical comedy is mildly enter- 
taining slapstick. 

Sally Baker (Frances Langford) is a 
night club singer who goes to Cali- 
fornia in search of a- radio career. This 
does not please “Lucky” Maddox (Shel- | 
don Leonard), an ex-gangster and | 
owner of the-night club in which Sally | 
appeared. He pursues her, and the 
stage is set for intrigue. 

If Skinnay Ennis and his band, or 
Don Wilson, are radio favorites of yours, 
vou may enjoy the film. 





Movie Checkup 





“““Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


Drama: “*“Pride of the Marines. 








“¥Story of GI Joe. “““Captain Eddie. 
““A Bell for Adano. ““Back to Bataan. 
“¥/’Rhapsody in Blue. ““Our Vines 
Have “Tender Grapes. ““The Southerner. | 
“First Yank into Tokyo. 

Comedy: “Radio Stars on inde | 
-vvBlithe Spirit, ~“Along Came Jones. | 
“Junior Miss. ““Wonder Man. “Those 
Endearing Young Charms. “Duffy’s Tav- | 
ern. “Her Highness and the Bellboy. 
“/“Week-End at the Waldorf. ““Where 
Do We Go from Here? 

Musical: “The Dolly Sisters. “Stork 
Club. ““State Fair. ““Anchors Aweigh. | 
“Thrill of a Romance. “Nob Hill. 

Western: “Sunset in Eldorado. “Texas 
Manhunt. 

Documentary: “““The True Glory. 

Mystery: “““The House on 92nd Street. 
““And Then There Were None. ““Mil- 
dred Pierce “Lady on a Train. 





For Your 
Personal 
Selection 







Vi a 
The Right Point for 
the Way You Write 


An Esterbrook Fountain Pen gives 
you the dependable, effortless per- 
formance of a point made precisely 
for you... the one right point for 
the way you write or for the writing 
job fou have to do. Ask to see the 
famous “33”. ° 


NUMBERED POINTS 


for your personal selection 
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THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or The Brown Brothers, Lid., Toronto, Canada 
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Grave Question 

A teacher was giving a lesson on the 
law of gravity. 

“I want you to understand,” she said, 
“that it is the law of gravity that keeps 
us on the earth.” 

“And how,” asked Bill, “did we stay 


on the earth before it was passed?” 
Shirley Woodke, Red School, Port Hope. Mich 


The Old Story 


A man entered a_ bookstore 
walked up to the first counter. 

“Do you have a book entitled, Man 
the Master of Woman,” he asked the 
girl at the counter. 

“The fiction department is right down 
the aisle,” was her reply. 


lhale Amend, Grand Valley School, 


and 


La Junta, Coil 





LEARN HOW 
EASY /T 1S 70 


New Booklet Shows You 
With Over 50 Photographs 


You'll really go for the “How to Fly a 
Piper Cub”’ booklet. It takes you on a 
typical flight lesson . . . from pushing 
the Cub out of the hangar to landing 
it and putting it away. Written and 
directed by a certified flight instructor. 
Includes many other features and full- 
color pictures of Piper Cubs. For book- 
let send 10c in stanips or coin for 
postage-handling. Piper Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Department JS105, Lock 


Big Star 


Question: “Do you know why the 
little moron jumped off the roof of a 
Broadway theater?” 

Answer: “He wanted to be a smash 


hit on Broadway.” 


Herbert Hutchison. Jarrett Jr. H.S.. Springfield, Mo 


Good Old Days 


“Are you happy now that you're in 
the army?” asked the Sergeant. _ 
“Yes,” said the Private. 
“What were you in civilian life?” 
“Happier still.” 
Gary Goetschius, Virginia City School, Adler, Mont 


Ploor Al 


Teacher: “Al, 
man?” 

Al: “Men.” 

Teacher: “What is 
child?” 

Al: “Twins.” 


Sarah Johnson, Park School, Casper. Wyoming 
, 


All the Same 


Father: “Why is it that you're always 
at the bottom of the class, Johnny?” 

Johnny: “Oh, it doesn’t make any 
difference, father. They teach the same 


things at both ends.” 
Willie Marie 


what is the plural of 


the plural of 


Fowles, Cairo (Mo.) School 


Cautious 





Pupil: “Can I be blamed for some- 
| thing I didn’t do?” 

| Teacher: “No, what is it?” 

Pupil: “My homework.” 


Renee Rousso, Meany Jr. H. 8., Seattle, Wash 


Screwy 


| A man was changing a flat tire on 
the road when another car pulled up 
along side of him. 

| “Need any help?” asked the second 
driver. 
| “Do you have a screw driver?” asked 
| the first. 

| “Well, I'll be hanged,” said the man 
who had offered to help. “I’ve seen both 
/men and women drivers but never a 
bees driver.” 

Billle 


Louise Clark, Rosedale (N. M.) School 





Answer to Inventions Quiz, p. 16, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold 
Star JSA button for this week go to 
Yvonne Cousins, Monnier School, De- 
troit, Mich. 


A bank had just been robbed. The 
police were oui in full force. 

“I can’t understand how those bank 
robbers got away,” said the puzzled 
Chief of Police. “Were all the exits 
guarded?” 

“Yes, sir,” said a member of the 
force. “They must have gone out the 


entrance,” 


Yvonne Cousins, Monnier School, Detroit, Mict 


Nuts! 


A woman riding along on a streetcar 
was .eating peanuts. Trying to be 
friendly, she offered some to the woman 
who sat beside her. : 

“Goodness, no!” said the 
woman. “Peanuts are fattening.” 

“What makes you think that?” asked 
the first. 

“My dear,” exclaimed the second, 


‘didn’t you ever see an elephant?” 
(NL) Bole 


second 


Barbara Smith, Shrewsbury 








Send for this big 
22,000-WORD 
WEBSTER 


It 13 a water wheel steam roller. Drawing shows 
Captain Fryer’s Alice making an experimental 
voyage on the Hudson River in 1880. The ship 
had three hollow, water-tight wheels, with a 
| ring of paddles fixed to their sides. On deck were 
driving machinery and passenger quarters 


Haven, Pennsylvania, D | C T j O N A 2 Y 
Here’s your chance to get — prac- 
tically as a gift — a big, complete, 
up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 defi- 
nitions, and 12 special sections, 
including a digest of military and 
naval facts. Just mail 15¢ and two 
empty 5c Planters Bags or 15¢ 
and one empty 10c Planters 
Mixed Nuts bag to PLANTERS, 
Dept. 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
a copy will be sent promptly. 


Answers to last week's Match Your Wits 
CHAIN GANG: One, 


pear, ears 


new, ewe, wed. Tape, | 
area | 
' 
Solution to last week’s News Word Puzzle 
ACROSS: 1-Trieste; 7-Ra; 8-lagn; 9-Italy; 10- | 
| ti; 12-ape; 13-bet; 14-do; 15-Abe; 18-re; 19-Libya; | 
| 20-p.m.; 2l-mi; 22-error; 23<at; 24-den; 25-i.e.; | 
| 27-gag; 28-ism; 29-in; 30-Capri; 32-iron; 34-an; | 
| 35-atoning 
DOWN: 1-Tripolitania; 2-rate; 3-ell; 4-soy; 
5-to; 6-enterprising; 12-A.D.; 15-abed; 
16-byre; 17-earn; 26-em; 28-Iran; 30- 
coo; 31-Ann; 33-rt. 





11-item; 
21-Magi: 
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ELEBRATING a birthday? [hen 
you'll want some novel and attrac- 
tive favors for your guests. 

Senior Scholastic, our big brother in 
the Scholastic family of magazines, is 
celebrating its birthday this month, too 

- 25 years of publication. 

Candlestick Place Card (Fig. 1): Cut 
1 circles the size and approximate 
thickness of a quarter from a piece of 
cardboard, (The back of your school 
writing tablet will do.) 

Paste one cardboard circle on top ot 
another, until they are all pasted to- 
gether. Cover with gift-wrapping paper. 
Be sure the color of the paper will 
look attractive with the color of the 
candle you plan to use. 

Bend one end of a 6-in. pipe cleaner 

or a piece of sturdy wire) into the 
shape of a handle, Attach the handle 
by wrapping remainder of wire tightly 
around the base of the candlestick. 

Punch a hole in the center of the 
cardboard base to hold tiny candle. 
Paste the base to a small white card, 
on which guest’s name is written. 

Birthday Cake Place Card (Fig. 2): 
The “cake” is actually a small, round 
cardboard box, about 2 inches in diam- 
eter. (Your druggist probably has a 
supply of round pill boxes he'll let you 
have. ) ; 

“Ice” the cake with a thick paste 
made of flour and water — or plaster of 
Paris. If paste is used, bake a few 
minutes in oven till dry. 

Next, paste a small ‘paper doilie on 
heavy white cardboard. Glue the cake 
to the center of the doilie. Paste label 
with name of guest on one side of 
doilie. Stick birthday candle on top of 
the cake. 

For decoration, scatter tiny shavings 
from colored wax crayons over the top 
of icing before baking the paste. Or 
tint the icing with a few drops of col- 











ored ink, betore applying the icing to 
the cake. 

Fancy designs can also be made with 
tiny colored glass or candy beads stuck 
into the icing before baking. 

Birthday Gift Package: ‘Both the cake 
and the candlestick make novel decora- 
tions on birthday gifts. 

Birds, flowers, stars, and “printing” 
-cut from paper and pasted on the 


gift packages — will delight your friends | 


almost as much as the gifts themselves. 


— Mary Cooper | 





Eighth Wonder 


A Kentucky hill-billy decided to ven- 
ture out of the hills. He cautiously led 
his mule to the edge of the paved road. 
As he did so, a car streaked by. 

The hill-billy was thunderstruck. 

Then, a motorcycle cop tore by the 
mountaineer in pursuit of the motorist. 
This was too much for the old-timer. 

Turning to his mule he said, “Dang 
it, Effie. Never thought that blasted 
thing coulda had a colt.” 


Peggy Ann Yeager Grandvill School, Antes Fort, Pa 


Dogface 


Mr. Smith saw a group of boys clus- 
tered around a small dog. His son 
Johnny was in the group. 

“What are you doing?” 
Smith. 

“Swapping lies,” said Johnny. “The 
feller that tells the biggest lie gets the 
pup.” 

“Why, when | was your age, | never 
thought of telling lies,” said the shocked 
Mr. Smith. 

“Okay,you win, Mr. Smith. The dog s 


yours,” cried one of the boys. 
Jerry Davis;-Lincoln Jr. H.S 


asked Mr. 


Independence, la 


“Hard” Work 


Doctor: “What you need is to stop 
thinking about yourself and throw 
yourself into your work.” 

Patient: “Ugh! I'm a concrete mixer.” 


Jean Harrison, Sagamore Hill School. Fort Worth, Tex 














| OTEM POLES have meanings—they 

say. Well, here’s one that’s a snap to 
figure out. It’s called ‘‘The Success of 
Oswald O.”—reading from bottom up. 


] Oswald is down in the mouth as well as 

down on the bottom. His hair’s dry and 
| won’t stay in place. Yesterday his friends 
| called him “‘broom-head.” 


Oswald is now on his way to the top. 

Noticethat he ismaking the famous Wild- 
| root Finger Nail (F-N) Test x which tells 
| when you need Wildroot Cream-Oil. 


Oswald is really tops now! That spot 

of Wildroot Cream-Oil every morning 

| keeps his hair trim all day. Removes loose, 
ugly dandruff and relieves dryness too. 


* You can try the Wildroot Finger Nail 

Test right now. Scratch your head and if you 
| find loose dandruff or signs of dry hair and 
| scalp, you need Wildroot Cream-Oil. Ask 
| for it today at your barber or drug counter. 
Or for a10 day trial supply send 10c to Dept. 
SM-10, Wildroot Co., Inc., Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


GET WILDROOT 


CREAM-OIL TODAY i] 
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CONTAINS 
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BUY VICTORY BONDS! @ 
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EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


weep SHINOLA 


® No back talk now—you have to admit 
that unshined shoes are not a pretty sight. 
And the longer you neglect them —the 
less wear you can expect from even pre- 
war leather. Remember—a shine is_the 
sign,of a healthy shoe. KEEP "EM SHINING 
WITH SHINOLA. 


FOR EVERY 
TYPE AND 
COLOR SHOE 





ENGRAVING 
Name or Initials 


On 14K-GOLD FINISH 
Football or Basketball 
WITH POPULAR FOBETTE 
send 75c—Pius iSc¢ 


Fed. in 
up ws wey order, Also available a 1B in. chain 
$1 25 lu» « tax. WRITE FOR CATA 


TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING. co. 
4301 Surf Avenue, Dept. S2-F, GBrockiyn (24), NH. Y¥. 


ZOWIE-E-E! A BARRE 
2°) ae), | ae Wee, 
AR 
lighted. Mustrated bargain uate ——— 
MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY, Dept. 75, CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 








Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 
EW, signs. Finest \geeater Reasonable prices. 
Pins, 3 up. Write today for free catalog 
Depot. P, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


French Indo-China 


(Continued from page 9) 


cades in the streets and fought back. 

Thousands of armed Annamese 
poured into Saigon, and the revolt 
against the French grew. 

Britain, as an ally of France, tried to 
help crush the rebellion. The British 
commander order his troops to disarm 
the Annamese. 
| But the 2,500 British troops in Sai- 
|gon were not enough to disarm the 
| Annamese. Fighting continued between 
|the British and the French on one side, 
and the Annamese rebels on the other. 

To restore peace in Saigon, Major 
General Gracey ordered the Japanese 
commander, General Numata to help 
disarm the Annamese rebels. 

The Japanese general obeyed. He or- 
dered the 5,000 Japanese troops in 
Indo-China, who had not yet been dis- 
| arme d by the Allies, to fight the Anna- 
mese. The Japanese troops joined the 
British and French, fighting side by 
| side with them against the Annamese. 








U. S. OFFICER KILLED 


During their revolt, the Annamese 
set fire to dozens of buildings in Sai- 
gon and killed an American Army 
officer, Lieut. Colonel A. Peter Dewey, 
who was stationed in Saigon. After kill- 
ing Lieut.-Colonel Dewey, the Anna- 
mese stormed American headquarters in 
Saigon. The Americans fought off the 
attack, killing four Annamese and 
wounding a dozen others. 

In Paris, General Charles de Gaulle, 
President of France, took action. He or- 
dered General Jacques Leclerc to go to 
Saigon and take command of French 
forces there. 

The French blame tthe Japanese for 
the Annamese revolt. French officials 
\say that the Japs armed the Annamese 
| in order to cause trouble in Indo-China. 

The Annamese revolt is not France’s 
only worry. 

The French have protested to China 
because Chinese troops have occupied 
northern Indo-China. The Chinese have 
taken command in Laos and Tonkin. 
Chinese troops have occupied the capi- 
tal city of Hanoi. 

The French fear that the Chinese 
will not withdraw from Indo-China. 

When the Japs surrendered to Chi- 
nese troops in northern Indo-China, the 
French representative there. refused to 
attend the surrender. He refused be- 
cause the French flag was not flown 
during The ceremony. 





It may be necessary for the United 





Nations to solve this problem. 


. Province of French Indo-China. 
. Prefix meaning within. 
. French possession in S. E. Asia. 
. Small islahd west of Sumatra. 
2. Louisiana ( abbrev. ) 
. Capital of Cochin-China. 
5. Sick. 
3. Until (abbrev.). 
. Slippery fish shaped like a snake. 
. In Jewish calendar, the 11th month. 
. True. 
. To move along. 
2. Title of native head of Tunis. 
__A skill. 
5. Rock or sand containing metal. 
. Combining form meaning stomach. 
. Rhode Island (abbrev.). 
. Ireland. 
. Natives of Annam, French Indo-China. 
. Sum of money paid as punishment. 
. A festival. 


. Hawaiian flower wreath. 
2. Toughen by heating. 
3. Unusual. 
. Chinese Prime Minister. 
. Labor organization. 
. Capital of Tonking, Fr. Indo-China. 
9. Third person singular, present indica- 
tive of be. 
. Brisk, rapid ( musical term ). 
3. To give as a share. 
. Northeastern region of Russia. 
. Abbrev. meaning that is. 
3. Small kind of drum. 
. Seaport in Azores. 
3. Old form of you. 
. Eager. 
. To point or direct. 
. To breathe jerkily through nostrils. 
30. Prefix meaning in. 
2. Fasten or bind, 


33. Behoid. 


Solution m Teachers 
Pupils Edition next issue. 
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Edition this issue; in 





RADIONS SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY 


1920—The first scheduled program over a 
licensed broadcasting station was made on 
November 2, 1920, when the Presidential 
Election Returns were sent out from the 
pioneer Westinghouse radio station, KDKA. 





1922—In Park Row, New York City, a | 
aVELANO 


crowd gathered around a truck equipped ; 
with a radio receiver to hear a “long- 4 | PENNSYLVANIA 
distance” broadcast of a football game y 

being played in Chicago. This was made 

possible by a telephone cable circuit, ° =< 
connecting the two cities. The same prin- e 

ciple is now used in chain or network 

broadcasting. 


1921 —This was a year of radio “firsts”. 
KDKA broadcast the first regularly 
scheduled church services—the first 
symphony orchestra—the first World 
Series Baseball Game— the first World's 
Championship Boxing Contest. 


WESTINGHOUSE radio equipment has fought on every front. in every 
battle. With its help our men—working as a team at sea, in the air, and 
on the land—became the greatest fighting force in the world. 








. = . - om — « —_ om as —— = a e 
FREE BOOKLET .. . Would you like to learn more about radio \ Vestin house 


broadcasting, television, telephones and telegraphy? Write for “Eyes 
and Ears for the Millions”. Address: School Service (JS-105), 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS — Sunday, 2:30 pm, EWT, NBC 

TED MALONE—Mon. thru Fri., 11:45 am, EWT, American Network 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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THE NEW 


POINT 


THE WHITE DOT 
ON THE PEN 
IDENTIFIES 1T/ 


Copyright 1945, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co, 
*#Trademark Reg. U. 8. Pat. OF. 


20-20 Eye Appeal 


SLICK 
AND IN THE 
GROOVE 


Not Zooty—just plenty sm-o-o-th! How that large 14-K gold, cylin- 
drical Lifetime* POINT glides over the paper — it's strictly hep! And 
that Streamlined balance really gives your hand a snuggle—you'll 
sail through a 2-hour quiz without a sigh. Take a gander, too, at that 
transparent barrel—no getting caught short on writing fluid. 

Equally advanced in design and action is the new Sheaffer sleeve 
tip pencil—smoother—more visible writing—less lead breakage. 

And for better performance in any pen use SKRIP—the modern 


writing fluid. Fast-drying and sediment free, it makes all pens write - 


better, last longer, stay out of the repair shop. Comes in 9 brilliant 
True-Tone colors—two kinds, Washable or Permanent. 

For your pencil work use Sheaffer's Fineline thick or thin leads. All 
sizes, grades, colors for any mechanical pencil in common use. Grit 
free. Stronger, so longer lasting. 

W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., Fort Madison, lowa, U.S.A., 
and Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
Sheaffer’s are still scarce, but supplies are increasing daily. 


VALIANT “TRIUMPH” pen, $12.50; pencil, $5; complete set, $17.50. Other sets, $3.95 
to $150. Other pens, $2.75 to $100. Colors: Golden Brown, Marine Green, Carmine, 
Grey Pearl and Black. Federal excise taxes additional. 


CW 17 ? f) 


Your ‘reiumen Pens +> /(. 


HEAFFER'S | 


LISTEN EVERY SUNDAY to SHEAFFER'S WORLD PARADE NBC Complete Network, 3 P.M. Eastern Time; 2P.M. Central Time; 1 P.M. Mountain Time; 12 P.M. Pacific Time 
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5. Is French Indo-China north or south of China? (South; 
O/22.) 


5 QUESTIONS ON AIR WEEK 


1. What is the world’s fastest plane? (P-80 or Shooting 
Star; $/17.) 

2. What plane, when completed, will be the world’s 
largest airship? (Hughes Hercules; 0/15.) 

3. What device locates and identifies objects, and deter- 
mines their distance from a given point? (Radar; $/24.) 

4. What type of plane completed the first non-stop flight 
from Japan to the U. S.? (B-29 or Superfortress; 0/8.) 

5. What branch of women’s wartime services ferried 
planes overseas? (WASPS; O/8.) 


5 QUESTIONS ON SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


1. What rare metal — the heaviest of all metals — was 
used in producing the atomic bomb? (Uranium; $/17.) 

2. What are electrons? (Tiny electrical particles revolving 
around the nucleus of an atom; $/17.) 

3. In what part of the atom are neutrons and protons 
found? (Nucleus; §/17.) 

4. What is the smallest unit for measuring sound? (Deci- 
bel; O/1.) 

5. What is the green matter in plants called? (Chloro- 
phyll; $/24.) 


5 MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS 


1. What three members of President Truman’s cabinet 
were appointed by President Roosevelt? (Secretary of Com- 
merce Wallace, Secretary of the Navy Forrestal, Secretary 
,of the Interior Ickes; 9/24.) 

2. Who is the newest Cabinet member? (Secretary of 
War Patterson; 10/8.) 

3. What Federal department is headed by the Attorney- 
General? (Department of Justice; 9/24.) 

4. Who is Chief Justice of the Supreme Court? (Harlan 
F. Stone; 10/15.) 

5. What is a tax on goods coming into a country called? 
( Tariff; 10/1.) 


FRENCH INDO-CHINA POSES 
TOUCHY FAR EAST PROBLEM 


THEME ARTICLE — pp. 8, 9 


This week’s Theme Article spotlights Indo-China, France’s 
most important colonial possession in Asia and a trouble spot 
whose future may eventually be decided by the United 
Nations. 

Many proper names which appear in the article will 
doubtless be unfamiliar to pupils. Have them circle all such 
names, and have one pupil write the names on the board. 
Their list will probably include the following: Cambodia, 
Saigon, Hanoi, Annam, Cochin-China, Laos, Tonkin, Anna- 
mese, Haiphong, Marshal Petain, General Charles de Gaulle, 
Georges Catroux, Admiral Jean Decoux, General Jacques 
Leclerc. Pupils should be required to give the correct pro- 
nunciation of each name, and to identify it by indicating 
whether it is a city, a province, a French general, etc. 

As a class project, pupils might make a products map of 
Indo-China. Have the class artist draw an enlarged outline 
of the map on p. 9. Important Indo-Chinese cities, particu- 
larly seaports, should be placed on the map. Ask pupils to 
bring to class samples of as many products found in Indo- 
China as they can easily obtain — rice, rubber, sugar, cotton, 
matches, tobacco, corn, tea, tin, silver, lead. 
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AIR WEEK, p. 12 


Man first sprouted mechanical wings a little more than 
forty years ago. In that short time, the airplane has revolu- 
tionized both war and peace. 

Have pupils discuss the importance of airpower as (a) a 
war weapon; (b) a means of transportation; (c) an aid to 
industry, as visualized in this issue’s Air Week feature. 


Can pupils suggest other ways in which the airplane can 
be used? 


Discussion Questions on Current Affairs 
In Reference to Articles in This Issue 


1. Why did General Eisenhower remove General Patton 
from command of the 3rd Army? 

2. Discuss “denazification.” What does it mean? Give ex- 
amples of how it is carried out. 

3. What do you think General Patton meant when he said 
“This Nazi thing is just like a Democrat and Republican 
fight!” 

Apropos of this is the action of General Keyes, commander 
of the 7th Army occupying and governing the Western Mili- 
tary District in Germany. General Keyes, long before Eisen- 
hower made an example of Patton, told Military Govern- 
ment officials in his area that “the time for debate had 
passed” and that they were to proceed with the ousting of 
Nazis from every stratum of business and politics regardless 
of what the policy might cost them in reduced efficiency. 

4. Is it better to have-an efficient official who was a Nazi 
or a less efficient official who was not a Nazi? 

5. What is a Nazi? 

6. What was the main point of disagreement between 
Foreign Commissar Molotov of Russia and the other min- 
isters of the “Big 5” Council of Foreign Ministers? 

7. Should the Allied commanders in French Indo-China 
permit Japanese troops to help them put down the rebellion 
of the Annamites? 

8. Should French Indo-China be owned by France? By 
any other power? Or should it be controlled under “collec- 
tive trusteeship” by all the United Nations? Or should it be 
independent, and eventually admitted to membership in the 
United Nations? 


QUICK QUIZ 


1. What U. S. General in Germany was recently removed 
from his command? ( Patton) 

2. In what French colony do the Annamites live? (French 
Indo-China ) 

3. Is French Indo-China nearest France, India, or China? 
(China) 

4. Who is Molotov? (Foreign Commissar — or Minister — 
of Russia ) 

5. In what city did the Council of Foreign Ministers meet? 
(London) 

6. How many nations are represented on the Council of 
Foreign Ministers? (5) 

7. What two nations did Molotov want left out of dis- 
cussions about peace treaties? (France and China) 

8. Who is the U. S. representative on the Council of 
Foreign Ministers? (Byrnes) 

9. Did he agree with Molotov on excluding France and 
China? (No) 

10. What Cabinet position does he hold? (Secretary of 
State) 
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Education via World Charter 


By |. L. Kandel 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
‘ sity, and Authority on International Cultural Relations. 


HE important contribution that edu- 

cation can make toward the develop- 
ment of international understanding and 
co-operation has at last been recog- 
nized and incorporated in an interna- 
tional charter. 

The idea is, indeed, not new and 
has always been emphasized by leading 
educators, In the seventeenth century, 
John Amos Comenius presented to the 
English Parliament his proposal for the 
creation of a Pansophic College to col- 
lect and disseminate a body of common 
knowledge to all the peoples of the 
world. The same plan was proposed in 
the period between the two wars by 
H. G. Wells, when he advocated a 
“World Brain” to prepare a “World 
Encyclopedia.” 

The story of the many proposals tor 
an international agency put forward 
from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century to the end of World War I has 
been told in Rossello’s Les Précurseurs 
du Bureau International d Education, 
published by the International Bureau 
ot Education in Geneva and available 
in English under the title, Forerunners 
of the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion. 

In the United States, the movement 
had strong advocates in Walter Scott, 
secretary of the New England Educa- 
tion League and author of World Edu- 
cation: A Discussion of the Favorable 
Conditions for a World Campaign for 
Education (1912), and Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews. The former was prob- 
ably responsible for the introduction of 
a bill in Congress in 1914 “To create an 
international board of education and a 
fund for international education”; the 
latter was successful in persuading the 
Netherlands Government to convene an 
international conference on education 
at The Hague, which unfortunately was 
scheduled to take place in September, 
1914. 

If the numerous proposals for the 
establishment of an international agency 
for education failed to receive atten- 
tion, it was because education had in 
nearly every country been used as an 
instrument of nationalistic policy. Pro- 
posals to include education in the 
Nations Covenant were not 
even brought up for discussion, through 
fear lest an international agencv might 


League ot 





interfere in matters which were con- 
sidered to be of national concern only. 

The situation has changed since the 
latest war. The governments in exile 
in London realized the necessity of co- 
operating not only to win the war but 
to lay the foundations for peace. The 
ministers of education of these govern- 
ments urged the president of the Eng- 
lish Board of Education to convene a 
conference of Allied Ministers of Edu- 
cation to discuss plans for the postwar 
reconstruction of education. 

Out of these deliberations emerged 
a plan for a United Nations Organiza- 
tion for Educational and Cultural Re- 
construction, which should serve as the 
nucleus of a future International Office 
of Education. It was not until 1943 that 
the Department of State sent an ob- 
server to the conference and a few 
months later, in 1944, a delegation of 
six members, under the chairmanship 
ot Representative (now Senator) J. 
William Fulbright. Mr. Fulbright re- 
turned with the draft of a Constitution 
for a United Nations Council on Educa- 


tion which has already been ratified by 
several countries but which has since 
been revised. 

In the meantime, a number of vol 
untary organizations, representing a 
wide range of interests — education, 
labor, professional workers and laymen 
— were formed in the United States and 
directed their attention specifically to 
the creation of an international agency 
for education, or included education in 
their proposals for an international or- 
ganization for world peace. The lesson 
of the failure in 1919 was not forgotten, 
this time active measures were taken to 
see to it that education should receive 
attention in the plans for a world 
charter. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals did 
not contain any reference to education, 
despite an eloquent plea by the Chinese 
delegate, Dr. Wellington Koo. Never- 
theless, it was generally assumed that 
the concerns of education could be met 
by the provision in Chapter IX of the 
Proposals that “the Organization should 
facilitate solutions of international eco- 
nomic, social, and other humanitarian 
problems.” 

The advocates of an international 
agency for education felt that this state- 
ment was inadequate and moved for 
some more specific reference to educa- 
tional and cultural relations. The in- 
clusion of a number of representative 
educational organizations in the list of 
organizations invited by the Department 
of State to send representatives to San 





Sixth-grade color guard at Bailey Gatzert School in Seattle, 
Washington, includes children of many racial origins. 











Francisco was interpreted to be an in- 
dication of the Department's interest in 
education. The efforts of those who 
urged the inclusion in the charter of a 
specific reference to education and cul- 
ture were crowned with success, 

As finally approved, the San Fran- 
cisco Charter contains several references 
to education and culture, which are 
specifically included wherever in the 
Charter international problems of an 
economic, social, or humanitarian char- 
icter are mentioned — in Article 1 (3), 
Article 13 (1), Article 60 (1), and Arti- 
cle 64 (1). Of these the last is the most 
important and provides that The Eco- 
nomic and Social Council may make or 
initiate studies and reports with re- 
pect to international economic, social, 
cultural, educational, health and re- 
lated matters, and may make recom- 
mendations with respect to any such 
matters to the General Assembly, to 
the members of the United Nations, 
ind to the specialized agencies con- 


cerned.” One of the specialized agen- 
cies will, as implied in Article 60 (1), 
be devoted to cultural and educational 


fields. 


Victory for Education 


Thus, a victory has been won for a 
movement which began 300 years ago. 
The Charter includes culture and edu- 
cation among the activities which are 
of international concern. The form and 
functions of the specialized agency for 
international cultural and educational 
co-operation still remain to be discussed. 

As announced on July 31, the British 
Government has convened a confer- 
ence to discuss the future organization 
of international relations in culture and 
education. This conference on Nov. 1 
will undoubtedly discuss the form of 
this agency, its relation to the Economic 
and Social Council and to the General 
Assembly, and the functions that it 
should perform. 

There are some who propose that 
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the future International Office of Edu- 
cation be a constituent part of the inter- 
national organization; others would 
prefer the Office to be as autonomous 
as the International Labor Organization, 
There is as yet no agreement on meth- 
ods of financing the Office — whether 
by direct contributions from the mem- 
ber nations or by appropriations from 
the general budget of the parent body. 

Finally, the functions proposed to be 
exercised by the Office range all the 
way from serving as a central clearing 
house of information, convening educa- 
tional conferences, encouraging ex- 
change of students and teachers, scru- 
tinizing textbooks and courses of study, 
and drafting an educational charter, to 
conducting surveys when invited, liqui- 
dating illiteracy, and giving financial 
aid to poorer nations in need of support. 


Reprinted from The Christian Science 
Monitor with the permission of the editors. 





The Teaching Film Survey 


A group consisting of publishers of 
textbooks and a publisher of classroom 
magazines is undertaking a survey of 
ducational motion pictures and other 
visual aids to education. The purpose of 
the survey is to evaluate the effective- 
ness of visua] aids now available and to 
explore more fully the possibilities of 
orrelation between film and textbook. 

The publishers financing and super- 
ising the survey are Harcourt, Brace & 
Company, Harper & Brothers, Henry 
Holt & Company, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, The Macmillan Company, 
Scholastic Magazines, and Scott, Fores- 
man & Company. Informally they have 
labeled the project The Teaching Films 
Survey. The work is already in progress 
inder the direction of Carroll Belknap, 
vho has long been engaged in making 
studies of marketing problems for 
nanufacturers and trade associations. 


Group’s Statement 


A formal statement issued in the name 
the group says: “It is recognized that 
training and indoctrinating films pro- 
luced by the Army and Navy, as well as 
y other Government agencies and in- 
lustrial corporations, have accelerated 
the use of films and film strips as educa- 
tive agencies. Believing that this trend 

illl continue, and that its development 
‘ definitely related to the accumulated 
experience and editorial] competence of 
the textbook publishers, the survey 
group hopes to discover ways and 
means of participation which may in 
due course be both professionally grat- 
ifying and financially sound.” 





Messages of Congratulation 
(Concluded from page 3-T ) 


educational significance of creative self- 
expression but it never gave up that early 
faith. The long roster of distinguished lit- 
erary and graphic artists who found their 
first recognition in the pages of Scholastic 
is its own fitting and deserved reward. 


HENRY H. HILL 


President, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


My congratulations to Scholastic upon 
the completion of the first quarter century. 
As superintendent of the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools during the past three years I 
learned to know and appreciate better the 
fine job Scholastic is doing. The encourage- 
ment of fine arts in the high school through 
the exhibits and generous recognition 1s 
tops. , 


HAPPER B. STORER 


Teacher of English, South Hills High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


( Longest continuous subscriber on our 
records ) 


Greetings and sincere congratulations on 
the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of my delightful and long cherished 
friend — Scholastic. I have used Scholastic 
all of these twenty-five years. The stability 
of a teacher is largely determined by the 
constancy of profitable and reliable influ- 
ences. As a teacher I give Scholastic high 
rank among such influences. The pattern of 
classroom procedure tends to become pro- 
saic. The weekly visit of Scholastic has for 
me persistently broken up that tendency. 

Scholastic as an institution and members 


of the staff as individuals have held relent- 
lessly to the noble purpose of assisting 
American schools to mold properly the 
minds of American youth. In doing so, 
Scholastic has merited the encouragement 
and the support of teachers and nnnils 
throughout the nation. 


HARRY HANSEN 
Book Reviewer, New-York World-Telegram 


For years I have been enthusiastic about 
Scholastic’s way of opening the eyes and 
the minds of youth to the world we live in. 
It is helping to shape a well-informed, re- 
sponsible generation of Americans. 
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Success in Music! 






Personalized Instruction 
for Professionals, Advanced Students and 
Beginners by Eminent Music Teachers. 
Check courses which interest you and mail 
coupon for catalog and illustrated lessons. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
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TWENTY YEARS 
OF HIGH SCHOOL CREATIVE WRITING 


For a quarter of a century SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
have encouraged the development of writing skill 


among the young people of the country by means of 
the Annual Scholastic Awards. In this program scores 
of thousands of teen-age boys and girls from mountain 
and plain, from city, village, and farm, have submitted 
the fruits of their creative efforts. From that vast out- 
pouring YOUNG VOICES has been compiled. 


HARPER & BROS., 


49 East 33rd St.. New York 16, N. Y. 


Here is a rare and priceless glimpse into the minds and hearts 
cf American youth! Teachers, particularly, will find it of 
inestimable value in providing practical and inspirational 
encouragement to the creative literary efforts of their pupils 


YOUNG VOICES is a handsome volume of over 400 pages 
with foreword by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Published by 
Harper & Bros. List price, $3.00. 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE SOON. RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW! 


YOUNG VOICES may be ordered by mail from 
either of the following, remittance with order. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. ¥ 








20 Years 
Of Scholastic Winners 


Young Voices* is a book teachers an! 
students will be reading this fall. In 
it are stories, poems, essays which hav: 
won awards during the twenty years 
since Maurice Robinson, publisher 0! 
Scholastic, instituted the Scholasti: 
Literary Awards. Illustrations for th 
book won awards in the field of graphi 
arts. 

The editors of Young Voices trac: 
the varied patterns of the years in a1 
interesting introduction to the book 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher points up th 
real worth of this collection of student 
writing in an understanding foreword 

Introducing you to this book is lik 
introducing you te an old friend. You 
helped to “born” it and bring it up 

All te.chers hear young voices—nois) 
in the school halls, high-pitched on th 
playing field, gay and chatty in the 
lunchroom, earnest in debate, now and 
then dreamy and contemplative. In 
harried moments you close your ears 
and try to “shush” their voices. But i! 
they stopped, you would have no wa) 
of knowing what goes on in the live: 
of boys and girls whom you are helping 
to discover the world and themselves 

Young Voices invites you to put you: 
ea: to the ground and hear what boys 
and girls all over the country have 
thought and felt and expressed during 
the difficult years between two wars 
and into the second one. Like a nation 
wide radio hook-up, it permits you to 
listen in on the experiences of young 
people from every part of the nation 

And frankly, just between you and 
us, this book is intended for your pupils 
as much as for you. As they read they 
wil; rub mental and emotional elbows 
with their contemporaries, young peo 
ple just ahead or abreast of them 
They'll find they share attitudes and 
problems and experiences with othe: 
teen agers of many environments. 

People not directly concerned wit! 
the business of education will lear: 
from Young Voices new appreciation 
and understanding of the younger gen 
e.ation, and fresh admiration for th: 
skill and wisdom of the teachers guid 
ing them. 

For our part, on our twenty-fifth an 
niversary, we are proud to hand bach 
to pupil: and to you this record o! 
their accomplishment in literary mat 
ters. 


*Young Voices. Edited by Kenneth M 
Gould and Joan Coyne. Harper ani! 
Brothers. 1945. 420 pages. $3.00. 











NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 
PRESENT COLONIAL PROBLEM 


THEME ARTICLE — pp. 3, 4, 5 


A comparative chart of British, French, and Dutch posses- 
sions in the Far East would coordinate this week’s Theme 
Article with those in preceding issues. 

Have pupils mark off ten wide, vertical columns on two 
sheets of notebook paper. These columns should have the 
following headings: Name of Empire, Important Territories, 
Dates of Conquest or Acquisition, Size of Territories, Pop- 
ulation, Types of Government, Resources, Native Tribes, 
Religions, Movements for Independence. 

In the column entitled Name of Empire, write Britain's 
Far Eastern Empire; French Possessions in the Far East; 
and Netherlands’ Far Eastern Empire. In this manner, 
pupils will be able to tell at a glance how the British, French, 
and Dutch Far Eastern possessions compare. 

Pupils will find the information for the chart in Junior 
Scholastic’s Theme Articles, issues of October 1, 8, 22, 
and 29. 

When the class has completed this exercise, test pupils’ 
knowledge with the following short quiz summarizing the 
conclusions to be drawn from the chart: 

1. Which of the three nations — Great Britain, France, 
Netherlands — has the largest colonial empire in the Far 
East? (Great Britain. ) 

2. Which nation’s Far East possessions have the poorest 
natural resources? (France. ) 

3. What British possession in the Far East has the most 
self-government? (India. ) 

4. What country is the most valuable European posses- 
sion in the Far East? (India.) 

5. Which of these three nations was the first to own 
colonies in the Far East? (Netherlands. ) 


Map Study 


The’ principal resources of the Netherlands East Indies 
are oil, coal, rubber, tin, iron, rice, sugar, coffee, tea, hemp, 
gold, spices, and cinchona (source of quinine). Have pupils 


‘draw a simple illustration or symbol for each of these 


products on a small piece of paper — then paste the symbols 
on the Theme Article map in the places where the products 
are found. 


Free Materials 


By writing to The Netherlands Information Bureau, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., teachers may obtain 
the following pamphlets free of charge: 

1. The Netherlands East and West Indies. 
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The Dutch in the Far East. 

Indonesia and the Netherlands. 

The Undigested Indies. 

Races and Peoples of the Indies. 

Geographical Digest of the Netherlands East Indies 
(containing large map). , 
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Discussion Questions 


1. Why is the Netherlands anxious to retain control of 
the Netherlands East Indies? 

2. Should the Netherlands East Indies be given inde- 
pendence? 

3. Compare the Netherlands East Indies to Holland as to 
(a) size; (b) population; (c) natural resources. 

4. How does Dutch rule of the Netherlands East Indies 
compare with British or French rule over Far Eastern 
possessions? 

Fact Questions 

1. On what island are the most important cities of the 
Netherlands East Indies located? 

2. What is the capital of the Netherlands East Indies? 

3. Who is the native leader of the movement for inde- 
pendence in the Netherlands East Indies? 


GENERAL MARSHALL’S REPORT — p. 2 


Following closely on the heels of the Pearl Harbor report 
came an even more revealing document — General Marshall's 
report reviewing the Army’s role in the war. Stimulate class 
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discussion of the Marshall report with these. questions: 

1. What is the purpose of General Marshall’s report? 

2. How does General Marshall propose to keep the U. S. 
a first-rate military power? 

3. What two factors, according to General Marshall, 
saved the U. S. from defeat in World War II? 

4. Why does General Marshall think it important for the 
U. S. to mobilize scientists in peacetime? 

The full title of the report is General Marshall's Report — 
The Winning of the War in Europe and the Pacific. Teachers 
may obtain a copy (Simon and Schuster, $1) in most book- 
stores, or by writing to the Government Printing Office in 
Washington, D. C. The full text of General Marshall's 
report was also published in the October 10th edition of the 
New York Times. 


AIR WEEK — p. 10 


How quickly the airplane was adapted to commercial 
uses in the U. S. can be seen from a survey of air mail 
history. Air mail service was inaugurated in the United 
States eight years after the Wright brothers experimented 
with the Kitty Hawk. 

In 1911, the first delivery of mail by air in the U. S. was 
made from Garden City, N. Y., to Mineola — one mile away. 
In 1918, regular air mai] delivery was established between 
Washington, D. C., and New York City. And two years 
later, the first transcontinental air mail flight in the U. S. 
was made from New York to San Francisco. 

Have pupils discuss the importance of air mail during the 
war. How did air mail help to keep up the morale of our 
soldiers and civilians? How did V-mail improve our air mail 
delivery to troops overseas? 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION — p. 8 


After pupils have read the science feature, Venomous 
Vipers, have them underline all technical terms in the article 
whose meanings they do not know. Such terms might include 
venom, hemotoxin, neutralize, antitoxin, antivenin, crystal- 
lized, distilled, toxin, immunity, jugular, cannula, serum, 
fibrin, corpuscles, filters, and bacteria. 

Several of these words are defined on page 14 in the 
Starred Words column. Have pupils look up the definitions 
of other unfamiliar scientific terms. The Science Quiz, page 
14, is a partial check on your pupils’ understanding of these 
terms. 


HALLOWE’EN — HOW COME? 


Are you superstitious? Will you walk under a ladder? If 
you break a mirror do you expect to have seven years of 
bad luck? Most people still have two or three pet superstitions 
without realizing it. What are yours? Make a list of things 
you believe in — or do almost without thinking of them — 
which have no logical cause. These are hang-overs from 
times when people really believed that supernatural forces 
controlled their lives. 

In the old days there were sayings which could be used 
to defend yourself against powers that you didn’t understand 
and certainly couldn't control. I think you'd find one of them 
interesting. Here it is: “From ghoulies and ghosties and three 
leggety beasties and things that go bump in the night, good 
Lord deliver us.” 

What numbers have been thought to have magic power? 
What special use do some of them have today? (7 come 11.) 


There are several good musical records you might play for 
a Hallowe’en party or assembly. “Danse Macabre,” Saint- 
Saens; “Night on Bald Mountain,” Moussorgsky; “Todten 
Tanz,” Liszt; “Fantastic Symphony,” Berlioz. You may re- 
member “Night on Bald Mountain” from Disney's Fantasia. 

Your class might enact The Soft-Hearted Ghost (pages 6 
and 7), a Hallowe’en fantasy with a novel twist. Pupils will 
enjoy its humorous dialogue, and in the Hallowe'en party 
scene the play offers an opportunity for the entire class to 
partake in the fun. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for a five-minute test 


1. What drug used in treatment of malaria is produced 
in the Netherlands East Indies? (Quinine. ) 

2. Who are the Indonesians? ( Natives of the East Indies. ) 

3. Name three islands that are part of the Netherlands 
East Indies. (Java, Sumatra, Celebes, Bali, Moluccas, and 
parts of Borneo, Timor, New Guinea. ) 

4. In what year was mail first transported across the 
U. S. by airplane? (1920.) 

5. What name is given to the antitoxin used in the treat- 
ment of snake bites? ( Antivenin. ) 

6. What is the capital of the Netherlands 
( Batavia. } 

7. What is another name for the Netherlands? (Holland. ) 

8. Which of the “Big 5” nations did the Germans invade 
after France surrendered? (Russia. ) 

9. Who is Chief of Staff of the U. S. Army? (General 
Marshall. ) 

10. How long does he propose that draftees train as 
members of a Citizen Army? (One year.) 


East Indies? 





TEACHERS! 


You can win a $12.00 BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH-CLUB 
subscription by writing a prize-winning letter telling how 
you use JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC in your classroom. 

To discover practical and effective teaching methods tor 
using JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC in the classroom, we an- 
nounce the competition open to all teachers who subscribe 
to 10 or more copies of the magazine. 

Your letter should range from 300 to 1,000 words and 
should describe how you use the magazine in the classroom 
— basic procedure, time spent, supplementary 
used, etc. 

Prize-winning letters will be printed in the Teachers Edi- 
tion. SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES reserves the right to pub- 
lish them in collected form. 

Send in your letter today, to JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


materials 





Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 14 
1. DUTCH TREAT: a; a; a; b; c. 
2. SCIENCE QUIZ: 1-venom; 2-hemotoxin; 3-jugular; 4-antitoxin; 5- 
immunity. 
3. MARSHALL REPORT: c; a; «; a; c; a; b 
4. D FOR DUTCH: Java; Celebes; Bali; Moluccas; Sumatra. 


Solution to News Word Puzzle, p. 15. 

ACROSS: 1-sp.; 3-liar; 7-Bali; 9-tri; 10-A.M.; 11-nickel; 13-teed; 15- 
S.0.8.; 17-did; 19-Baku; 20-Va.; 22-echo; 24-I’m; 25-Ides; 27-orb; 29-Ada: 
31-neat; 33-strive; 35-Ur; 36-eon; 37-okra; 39-need; 40-Pa. 

DOWN: 1-same; 2-pl.; 4-itch; 5-ark; 6-Riesa; 7-Batavia; 8-Indies; 12- 
Loki; }4-Ed; 16-Sumatra; 18-D. C.; 19-Borneo; 21-adds; 23-ho; 26-eaten; 
28-het 30-pine; 32-aura; 34-roe; 38-K.P. 
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CHOLASTIC MAG. 
AZINES are happy 

to welcome to their 
Anniversary party an- 
other “25 - year - old.” 
Back in 1921, the year 
after our first issue ap- 
peared, American Edu- 
cation Week was born, 
and since that time it 





American Education Week—November [I-17 
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has grown to be a great 
annual nation - wide 
celebration of the ideals 
of free public educa- 
tion. 

The observance this 
year is of special sig- 
nificance. The ending 
of the war has again 














focussed attention on 





the responsibilities 
which education must 
bear in building a 
stable and enduring 
peace. It is hoped that 
American Education 
Week will be cele- 
brated in every class- 
room and in every 
community. 





Start Planning Now 


The theme of this year’s observance 
is “Education to Promote the General 
Welfare.” Below you will find a list of 
some of the materials available at small 
cost to aid you in planning and carry- 
ing out the week’s program. Write now 
tc the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D. C., for posters, leaflets, and other 
information 

Organize student committees to dis- 
cuss arrangements for an “open house” 
tor parents. Ask them to talk the mat- 
ter over with their families. Arrange 
parent-teacher forums on the topics 
chosen for each day of the week, and 
invite local educators to address the 
meetings. Get the cooperation of busi- 
ness leaders in displaying posters and 
sponsoring advertisements in local news- 
papers. Plan an exhibit of educational 
books with the aid of local librarians. 
Make this years celebration a real 
community project, with everyone lend- 
ing a hand, Emphasize the role ot the 
schools in community life, the service 
they perform for the individual and for 
the nation, and the need for eyer- 
increasing educational opportunities. 

All the following may be obtained 
from the National Education Associa- 


tion. 





Pamphlets 


Manual for American Education 
Week 1945. 24 pages of general sugges- 
tions. 25c. 

Education for the General Welfare. 
16 pages outlining AEW program. 25c 
for 25. 

An Invitation. 8-page leaflet to be 
mailed to parents. 25c for 30. 


Plays, Scripts, and Recordings 


The Invitation, play by O. Molarsky 
15 characters, 20 pp., 15c¢ a copy. 

We Hold These Truths, musical play 
by J. M. Byers. 14 characters, 40 pp., 
25c copy. 

To Maintain the People’s Peace, 14 
min. radio show; recording, $10; script, 
25c. 

7 Transcriptions on Daily Topics, 
each 4% min., set of two discs, $20. 

For additional material, including an 
AEW Packet (poster, sticker, leaflets, 
etc.), write the Association. 


co o ° 


Word study can be fun, and Joseph 
T. Shipley’s Dictionary of Word Origins 
certainly proves it. The pleasantly anec- 
dotal style of this book makes it a most 
congenial companion for casual brows- 
ing. Students bored with vocabulary 
tests and spelling quizzes will find 
stories about word origins help brighten 
up the routine. (Philosophical Library, 


N. Y. 1945, $5.00.) 

















WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK 
makes Current Events 
a pleasant study. 


This large map depicting the outstanding 
news items of the week features the 
modern visual-cid method of teaching 
current events. it holds the undivided 
interest of the entire class. 


Thousands of schools and colleges have 
found that these weekly pictorial bulletins 
are an unequalled source of political, eco- 
nomic and geographical knowledge. 


Write for FREE SAMPLE 
and details. 


Costs only a few cents a week. 


NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, Inc. 
1512 ORLEANS ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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A seat in the gallery of 
Congress! 


ONGRESS AT WORK 


1945 Edition 


FREE COPY to every teacher 
who subscribes to any of the 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
in classroom quantities. RE- 
QUEST YOURS NOW! (if 
you have done so already, 
your copy is on the way). 


Congress at Work is de- 
signed to give your pupils a 
better understanding of our 
national government than most 
people gain in a lifetime. It 
takes them behind the scenes, 
showing them how Congress 
really gets its work done. It 
gives them a play-by-play de- 
“oss Sm of how “laws of the 


land” get that way ... and a 
hundred other things every 
school student should know 


about the greatest legislative 
body in the world. Highly in- 
teresting text, diagrams, and 
on-the-spot photographs in a 
handsome 32 page booklet in 
two colors. 


Ten or more, 10c each. 
Single copy, 15c. 


Get it into every 
student's hands! 

PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD 

SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


990 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 


Please send me ——— 
opies of Congress at Work 

I enclose [] Check [1] Money Order 
tor $— 





NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE 





STATE 








NEW |I6 mm. FILMS 


CHINESE IN’ BRITAIN—1 reel 
sound film depicting contributions made 
by refugee Chinese in England, Chi- 
nese students at English schools, and 
Chinese serving in British armed 
forces. Many aspects of the training 
given to Chinese refugees and their 
children are shown. For rent or sale 
from British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

STILWELL ROAD — 5 reel film pro- 
duced by the Army Pictorial Service, 
Signal Corps. The drama of the United 
Nations’ bitterest campaign on the 


| “forgotten front” in Southeast Asia. Ap- 


ply to the Motion Pictures and Special 
Events Section, War Finance Division, 
Treasury Dept., Washington, D. C. 

CHILDREN OF MARS — 1 reel film 
especially interesting to teachers and 
parents. An intelligent, constructive 
essay on juvenile delinquency, its 
cause and effect. For rent from Pictorial 
Films, Inc., RKO Bldg., Radio City, 
N. Y. 

KIDS MUST EAT — 2 reel film fea- 
turing the Quiz Kids in a typical quiz 
session just as they appear each Sunday 
evening in broadcasts over the Blue 
Network. The film points out the danger 
ot hidden hunger, and shows how sur- 
plus food can be utilized in school 
lunches if citizens will get together and 
work out a practical plan for sponsoring 
a community school lunch program. For 
rent from Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 
W. 45th St, New York 19, N. Y. 


GLOBAL AIR ROUTES—2 reels. 


This film presents the problems of post- 
war air control and the need of an 
international air code to prevent rivalry 





between nations. At the end of the war 
a web of air lanes will link the various 
industrial and agricultural centers of 
the world. There is need to formulate 
some kind of policy whereby the nu- 
merous problems involved in such an 
expansion of air transportation can be 
solved. For rent from Brandon Films, 
Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

PEOPLES OF CANADA—2 reels. 
Interracial understanding is the theme 
of this film, which tells how men of 
many nationalities and faiths have 
crossed from the Old World to Canada, 
and have laid the. foundations of a 
true democracy through their coopera- 
tion and respect for other men’s be- 
liefs. For rent from New York Univer- 
sity Film Library, 71 Washington Sq.., 
New York, N. Y. 

IWO JIMA —2 reel film featuring 
scenes of the unforgettable battle for 
Iwo Jima. Picturing Marine exploits in 
the most costly battle that branch of 
the service has ever fought, the picture 
emphasizes the grim and costly business 
of war, and the necessity for building 
a lasting peace. Apply to Motion Pic- 
tures and Special Events Section, War 
Finance Division, U. S. Treasury Dept., 
Washington, D. C. 

THE STORY WITH TWO ENDINGS 
—1 reel. This 20th Century-Fox pro- 
duction tells the story of runaway prices 
after the Armistice of World War 1, 
and details the results of allowing prices 
to get out of hand. Gives good prac- 
tical advice on what can be done to 
combat inflation. Apply to Bureau of 
Visual Education, Board of Education, 
110 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
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Wrecked tanks and trucks littered the beach at Iwo Jima, attesting 
to the ferocity of Japanese resistance. (Fram the Navy-Treasury film.) 





